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HO makes this product?”.. .““Who guaran- 
tees it?’’ These are the questions of ‘‘pedi- 
gree” which careful purchasers consider when 


buying school foods. 


More than 4000 schools and educational institutions 
buy food specialties from Gumpert’s, with utmost 
confidence. They know that Gumpert standards for 
raw materials are unexcelled ... that all Gumpert 
ingredients are tested and re-tested for purity and 
quality ...that Gumpert processing is under rigid 
scientific control... that finished products are 
sampled continuously for flavor and uniformity 


in use. 


There’s no finer food for the youth of America than 
Gumpert’s. A post card will bring full details. 
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DESSERT 
PUDDING POWDERS 
Rich and flavorful. Add water 
only and boil. Chocolate, Butter- 
scotch, Lemon, Vanilla, Tapioca, 
Custard Creme. 


GELATINE 
DESSERT POWDERS 
Pure, clear, sparkling, tender. 
World's finest for preparation on 
large scale. All popular flavors. 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Beef, chicken and vegetable. Full- 
bodied, clean-tasting, quick 
dissolving. 

PIE FILLINGS (Dry) 
Make luscious cream pies in rapid 
time. Just add water and boil. 
Vanilla, Butterscotch, Chocolate. 


NOODLE SOUP MIX 
Rich, concentrated — add water 
and boil. 

SPAGHETTI SAUCE 
Tangy—spicy—delicious. Just heat 
and serve. 

CHOCOLATE AND 

COCOA POWDER 


Ready to serve. Just add HOT 
WATER. 
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Greetings /American Association “hein Administrators 





ROBERT B. HILLYARD 
President 





WALTER S. HILLYARD 
Vice-President 


W. EVERETT HILLYARD 
Treasurer 
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Secretary 
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CHICAGO 





FEB. 19 to 21 


* STEVENS HOTEL 
* HILLYARD BOOTH 
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B-5 


New York 
MAR. 5 to 7 


* PENNSYLVANIA 


HOTEL 
HILLYARD BOOTH 


C-43 


Hillyards Welcome You Again! 


The “latch string" is always out to our many friends among 
the American Association of School Administrators and we 
hope you will make the Hillyard Booth your headquarters 
while attending the Convention. . .. We have some new 
products to show you! Also Treatment and Maintenance 
Products .. . Tested and Approved by actual use for almost 
half a Century. 
“x Ww OR 

Through constant research, tests in laboratory and ‘on the 
job" . . . Hillyards have brought floor maintenance to an 
exact science . . . Hillyards Floor Materials stave off obso- 
lescence, cut down depreciation and save time. There is a 
Hillyard Floor Treatment and Maintenance Engineer in your 
locality, his advice and recommendations are FREE .. . call 
or wire us, no obligation. 
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PRODUCTS 
Super SHINE-ALL 
Super GYM FINISH 
SRITEN-ZIT 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO Finish 
DIAMOND Finish 
WOOD PRIMER 
ONEX-SEAL 
LIQUID SOAP 
NEUTONE Dressing 
HIL-TONE Dressing 
TRACKLESS Dressing 
HILLYARD'S VAR 
mit CrRe?deE 
HIL-BRITE WAX 
PINE-O-CIDE 
HI-KO Disinfectant 
ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
BLOX-ODOR 
PENETRATING Seal #21 
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NEW A.A.S.A. PRESIDENT 


The American 
Association of 
School Adminis- 
trators, balloting 
by mail as usual, 
has elected 
Charles H. Lake, 
superintendent of 
Cleveland public schools, president 
for 1945-46. Mr. Lake will take office 
March 15. 


NEW FEDERAL AID BILL 


A new federal aid bill that would 
provide state school systems with 
$300,000,000 yearly was introduced 
by Congressman Robert Ramspeck 
of Georgia on January 10. 


The new bill carries the endorsement 
of the National Education Association 
and nearly all of the 48 state associa- 
tions. (Story on page 66.) 


POSTWAR BUILDING PLANS 


Schoolmen interested in sharing 
the benefits of Public Law 458, mak- 
ing available to the states and their 
agencies financial assistance through 
loans for preparing postwar school 
construction plans, should direct 
their questions in regard to the law 
to the nearest Federal Works 
Agency regional office. The 79th 
Congress is expected to appropriate 
the money for such loans. 


MONEY FOR ROADS 


Other states will wish to emulate 
lowa’s department of public instruc- 
tion in its move to get 1945 legisla- 
tive support giving first priority to 
highway construction of roads trav- 
eled by rural mail carriers and school 
buses and second priority to roads 
traveled by school buses only. 


This move grows out of the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1944 under which 
a federal contribution of $500,000,000 





NE A TR 
MEETINGS CANCELED 


The regional conferences of 
the American Association of 
School Administrators, set for 
February and March, have 
been canceled in keeping with 
the O.D.T.’s request for cur- 
tailing travel to conventions 


a year will be made available to states 
on an equal matching basis for the first 
three postwar years. 


MILITARY TRAINING 


H.R. 515 for national military 
training was introduced into the 
79th Congress on January 3 and has 
been referred to the committee of 
military affairs. This bill calls for 
one year of service in the Army or 
Navy for all able-bodied males at 
the age of 18 or within four years 
thereafter. (Story on page 66.) 


PROTEST RAINEY OUSTER 


More than 600 schoolmen are among 
the 1000 religious, labor and commu- 
nity leaders who have signed a protest 
against the dismissal of Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey as president of the University 
of Texas. The protest statement has 
been presented to the governor and 
senators of Texas by the academic coun- 
cil of the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties. 


FUEL-SAVING HOLIDAY 
Schools of New York City are 


observing a fuel conservation holi- 
day on January 31, February 1 and 
2. At that time a_ house-to-house 
check on the causes of pupil ab- 
sences is being made by substitute 
teachers paid at their usual rates. 


HEADLINES. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


To get government surplus prop- 
erty, write to the regional office of 
the U. S. Treasury, Procurement Di- 
vision, for a list of the surplus prop- 
erty warehouses in the region in 
which your school system is located. 
Periodic visitation and inspection of 
these warehouses are necessary be- 
cause at this stage there is no infor- 
mation available on what property is 
where. 


Where disposal points are located at 
a distance, school buyers may decide to 
organize in community groups and 
plan a community program of inspec- 
tion of surplus stocks and the common 
sharing of information needed for care- 
ful buying. 


Former Senator Guy M. Gillette 
of Iowa has been appointed the 
chairman of the property board. 


AWARD TO ODUM 


For outstanding achievement in Ne- 
gro-White Relations the $1000 Edward 
L. Bernays Award has been given to 
Dr. Howard W. Odum of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. 


The second of Doctor Odum’s arti- 
cles on resource education appears 
on page 50 of this issue. 


WORLD CONFERENCE 


The N.E.A. has issued invitations 
to the most representative educa- 
tional organization in each of the 
United and Associated Nations to 
send delegates to a world conference 
in the United States following vic- 
tory over Germany. 


This would be a two week confer- 
ence for discussing matters related to 
the question: In what way can the 
educational profession in all lands co- 
operate in promoting the conditions 
necessary for a lasting peace? 


For full news coverage of the month, see news section beginning on page 66. 
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"“PORCENA” 
(Porcelain on Steel) TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


possess the natural structural strength of steel (not one 
sheet but two 16 gauge sheets securely bonded on opposite 
sides of dense insulating core) strengthened by porcelain 
enamel! wnich provides @ non-porous, flint-hard, glass- 
smooth surface that is positively impervious to 
odors, acids and moisture 


WHOLESOME TOILET 


ROOM ENVIRONMENT 


Teaches Lessons that Youths. Never Forget 


CHILD learns more in school than that gained from 

study and classroom instruction. Early environmental 
situations must not be neglected. Use of unclean, outmoded toilet 
facilities may unconsciously influence a child to assume a careless 
attitude toward such matters and encourage obscenity. An 
unwholesome atmosphere often makes a deep and lasting 
impression in the formative years of life. 


Schools, though modern in every other respect, often neglect 
toilet facilities and environments. Although the latest improve- 
ments in lighting, heating and other equipment are utilized, 
hardly a passing thought has been given to making the toilet 
room environment conform to similar modern standards. 


Begin now to plan toilet room improvements. Be ready to act 
promptly when wartime restrictions on fixtures and materials 
are removed, and don’t neglect the toilet room environment. 
Consult an architect for guidance in developing a modern toilet 
room environment that will make a favorable impression on 
impressionable youth. A toilet room environment is dominated 
by the toilet compartments. They are important equipment. 
Sanymetal offers six types of toilet compartments suitable for 
modernizing existing toilet rooms or equipping new toilet rooms 
in all types of educational buildings. Sanymetal Ceiling Hung 
Toilet Compartments provide an element of modernity and 
utility, with utmost cleanliness, that gives long time assurance 


against obsolescence. Sanymetal standing types of toilet compart- 
ments also introduce good taste, order and cleanliness to the 
toilet room environment. 

* * * 


Sanymetal “Porcena’” Toilet Compartments will be furnished 
whenever materials are available. Sanymetal “Porcena’’ Toilet 
Compartments are fabricated of the ageless and fadeless mate- 
rial, porcelain on steel, a material that has demonstrated in 
numerous installations its ability to withstand the excessive 
abuse and usage that occurs in school toilet rooms. Porcelain on 
steel makes a non-porous, flint-hard, glass-smooth surface that 
always looks new, is moisture and rust proof, and that is posi- 
tively impervious to odors or ordinary acids. The glistening 
porcelain finish can be wiped clean as easily as any glass-smooth 
surface. Sanymetal “Porcena” Toilet Compartments embody the 
results of over 30 years of specialized skill and experience in 
making over 60,000 toilet compartment installations. Ask a 
Sanymetal Representative in your vicinity (see “Partitions” in 
your phone book) for further information about wholesome 
toilet room environments. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC., 1693 Urbana Rd., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


% Trade Mark 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS 


Sanymetal Catalogue 
No. 82 contains illus 
trations in color of 
several types of 
“Porcena™ (porcelain 
on steel) Toilet Com 
partments suitable for 
post-war buildings 
Write for your copy 


and Office Partitions 
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Teacher Professionalism 

Question: How can we instill a feeling of 
professionalism in our teachers?—R.O.B., lowa. 

Answer: Above all, give evidence of 
professional study, conduct and growth 
on the part of the administrative staff. 
Encourage teacher participation in cur- 
riculum revision or other supervision 
projects. Place a premium (public praise 
or salary grants) on the professional ac- 
tivities and growth of faculty members. 
Appoint a faculty committee to draw up 
a code of professional ethics. Encourage 
active memberships in state or national 
teacher organizations.—Frep C. AYER. 


Enough Teachers—When? 


Question: How many years will it be before 
we have enough teachers for our schools?— 
1.B.C., Mont. 

Answer: It seems to me that there are 
three important factors affecting teacher 
supply. First is the rate of demobiliza- 
tion; second, the duration of the acceler- 
ated industrial period that will presum- 
ably follow the close of the war and’ that 
will last until our important needs have 
been met; third, the question of pay for 
teachers. 

The first two need no explanation. 
Until salaries go beyond what they now 
are in many parts of the country, there 
is little hope that schools can compete 
successfully with industry and business. 
The situation is most serious in the ele 
mentary schools and in the rural areas. 
In the secondary field it appears to be 
more serious in the so-called “special” 
subjects than in. the academic subjects. 
My guess, and it is little more than that, 
is that it will take at least five years after 
the war to get back to a normal teacher 
supply —Juuian E. Burrerwortu. 


"What's Right With Schools?" 


Question: What are some means of prompt- 
ing the question: “What's right with the 
schools?" rather than, "What's wrong?" on 
the part of older people who have no chil- 
dren in school? —P.G.C., Kan. 


Answer: Cultivate favorable news 
paper publicity by turning in storiesjof 
constructive activities of the school fac- 
ulty, successful outcomes of instructional 
projects and noteworthy accomplish- 
ments of high school graduates. Promote 
favorable studies of your schools on the 
part of the education committee of the 
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local chamber of commerce, the Rotary 
Club or other service organizations. En- 
courage faculty members to cooperate 
with desirable community organizations 
and projects. Measure up to standards 
set by your state’s educational authorities 
and publish their recognition of the fact 
that you have done so.—Frep C. Aver. 


Renewing Blackboard Surface 


Question: Our slate blackboards are shiny. 
How can we renew their original luster?— 
T.W.M., lowa, 

Answer: Slate blackboards can be re 
stored to their original condition by re- 
grinding with a blackboard surfacing 
machine. This removes the hard or petri- 
fied surface of the slate which has been 
built up by the chalk particles in the 
porous face of the blackboard. There is 
a technic in the operation of the surfacer 
which a good carpenter or other crafts- 


man can acquire in a short time.— 
W. M. Nucenrt. 


What Books for Custodians? 


Question: What materials can be used for 
in-service training of custodians?—C.D.L., Pa. 

Answer: The following books and 
manuals will be found helpful: 

Barker, Howard: Operation and Main 
tenance of Schoo] Plant. Board of Edu 
cation, Salt Lake City, Utah. $2.50. 

Chellis, Herbert M., and Others: 
Building Operation and Maintenance 
Manual. Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
1646 South Olive Street, Los Angeles. $1. 

Heisler, Fred: Arithmetic Applied to 
the Work of the School Custodian 
and Engineer. The College Bookstore, 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 25 
cents. 

Heisler, Fred: The Principles of Sci 
ence Applied to the Problem of School 
Custodians and Engineers. The College 
Bookstore, A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 75 cents. 

Linn, H. H., Helm, L. C., and Gra 
barkiewicz, K. P.: Check List Forms for 
Rating Custodial Service. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 35 cents for 
complete set of 14 forms. 

Martin, Ray: Handbook and Instruc- 
tors Manual for Public School Janitor 
Engineers. Bureau of Industrial Teacher 
Training, Division of Extension, Uni 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. $1. 





Parker, Laurence: Job and Informa- 
tion Sheets in Housekeeping for Janitors- 
Engineers. Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg, Kan. 

Reeves and Ganders: School Building 
Management. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. $2.50.—R.P.S. 


Slippery Floors 


Question: What kind of treatment is rec- 
ommended for gymnasium floors that have 
become slippery?—G.R.S., Ohio. 

Answer: A gymnasium floor prop- 
erly mdintained should. not become 
slippery unless powdered wax is sprin- 
kled on it when the gymnasium is used 
for dancing. In that event, wax can 
be removed by damp mopping with 
lukewarm water or by buffing with a 
steel wool machine—W. W. THEIsEN. 


Postwar Planning Leaders 


Question: Can you name some states that 
have been active in planning postwar pro- 
visions for returning veterans and readjust- 
ments of persons in industry?7—E.C.P., N. J. 

Answer: From information reaching 
the Office of Education, the following 
states have been active in planning post 
war provisions for returning veterans 
and readjustments of persons in indus 
try: Maryland, Maine, New York, Mich 
igan, Kansas, Arkansas, Colorado. 

Two cities, Peoria, Ill., and Birming 


- ham, Ala., have developed programs that 


have received considerable public notice. 
—Joun W. StrupeEBAKER. 


Removing Ink From Concrete 


Question: Can inkstain be removed from a 


.concrete floor?—H.M.T., Mo. 


Answer: Ink can be removed from 
concrete by using a solution in the pro- 
portion of | pound of oxalic acid crystals 
to 1 gallon of warm water. Allow this 
solution to remain on the floor until 
dry. Rinse with clean, warm water— 
Davin E. WeEcLEIN. 


Brick Walls Leak 


Question: | should appreciate information 
concerning the best treatment for brick walls 
that leak. These walls are new, are of good 
vitreous brick, are apparently well filled with 
mortar, but still they leak. The waterproofing 
that we have used on the other buildings has 
been helpful, but only temporary. Since this 
is a new wall, pointing-up is not the answer. 
—H.H.R., Kan. 

Answer: Find out why the walls leak. 
Get an expert analysis from an architect 
or engineer. No method of treatment 
can be prescribed until the reason for 
leakage is known. Faulty design and 
poor workmanship are the chief causes 
of leaky walls. An applied waterproof- 
ing compound may be the least expensive 
method for one treatment, but it becomes 
exorbitant if it must be repeated often.— 
W. M. Nucent. 
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When planning or re-equipping your laboratory specify Hamilton. Our creative 
planning service is available without obligation . . . to help you solve 
problems connected with the planning of equipment, 
1 room layouts and budget estimates. Suggestions are made from practical 


experience with hundreds of similar cases. Our new catalog, ready for mailing 





in March, features laboratory equipment designed especially for 
a Junior and Senior High Schools and Junior Colleges. 


» Reserve your copy today . . . send in the coupon. 
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Teachers Like Home Visiting 


When an epidemic delayed the open- 
ing of Detroit schools last fall, school 
ofhcials inaugurated a two weeks’ pre- 
opening program for all school person- 
nel for the purpose of providing oppor- 
tunities for training on a citywide basis 
and for individual and group planning 
by employes in each school. 

One of the distinctive features was the 
home visitation program, under which 
teachers paid friendly visits to parents 
and pupils in their homes. In large 
cities teachers seldom have the oppor- 
tunity to share common experiences with 
their pupils and parents as they do in 
smaller communities. Detroit teachers 
were enthusiastic about the home visita- 
tion plan and hoped that it might be 
continued throughout the year. They 
discovered that many parents are hesi- 
tant about bringing school-related prob- 
lems to the teacher at work but welcome 
opportunities to discuss them in their 
own homes. 


"Block Busters" Find Scrap 


School children of Port Huron, Mich., 
have a unique organization for collecting 
wastepaper, tin cans, rags, metals and 
fats. They call themselves the “Block 
Busters,” wear crimson overseas caps 
with a bomb insignia and are trying to 
outdo the record of the St. Clair County 
rural schools which last year collected 
enough scrap to fill a freight train 11 
miles long. 

Their campaign began October 1, 
1944, and will last until May 31, 1945. 
Block Busters survey every home and 
place of business preceding salvage pick- 
ups, looking for waste materials. Each 
interview with a home owner counts the 
interviewer 10 pounds toward a mythical 
block buster bomb and each home that 
participates in the salvage campaign con- 
tributes another 10 pounds. A junked 
automobile counts the boy or girl who 
finds it 100 pounds. Monthly record 
cards are kept and a Christmas party 
was given in honor of pupils who con- 
tributed 1 ton bombs before December 1. 

The W.P.B. has characterized the plan 
as worthy of nationwide adoption. It has 
been outlined in mimeographed form 
and copies are available to those desir- 
ing them from Supt. Howard D. Crull, 
Port Huron, Mich. . 


Better Handwriting 


The goal of the last year in the ele- 
mentary schools of Erie, Pa., was for 
every child to develop the ability to 
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write legibly in a free, easy manner and 
to have this ability maintained in all 
written work. The handwriting super- 
visor was made the director of handwrit- 
ing and was given the supervision of this 
work in the elementary schools. 

Particular attention was paid to the 
child’s writing position, which was con- 
stantly checked. Left-handed children 
were given special attention. Results 
were measured by writing tests through- 
out the year and a study of the work of 
each school was evaluated. 

When the need was seen for a writing 
book for first year pupils that would cor- 
relate more closely with their vocabulary, 
a committee was chosen to prepare such 
a book. The vocabulary decided upon 
correlates with their reading, language, 
science, health, spelling, numbers and 
safety. As time goes on, the writing 
needs of other grades will also receive 
special attention. 

It was found that almost as many dit- 
ferent headings for written work were 
being used as there were schools. The 
problem was, therefore, turned over to 
the director of handwriting who sub- 
mitted standard headings for each grade 
to school principals for their considera- 
tion. 


Holding Men Teachers 


Getting and keeping good men teach- 
ers is not a simple task even in normal 
times. At Grinnell, lowa, Supt. Rupert 
A. Hawk has had reasonably good suc- 
cess in holding on to male teachers ex- 
cept, of course, for those whom the 
armed services have claimed. 

A sizable proportion of board of edu- 
cation employes at Grinnell is on a 
twelve month contract, being allowed 
one month’s vacation with pay. The su- 
perintendent, the junior and senior high 
school principals, the girls’ and boys’ 
physical education instructors, the school 
librarian, the band instructor, all the 
shop men, secretaries and clerks are em- 
ployed the year round. A summer recre- 


ation program takes up the time of a 
number of these, as the school furnishes 
the personnel to run the city play- 
grounds, tennis courts, night baseball, 
city golf links and the college swimming 
pool. 

The band instructor runs the city band 
during the summer and finds enough 
time on the side to keep up his golf 
game and become the city champion. 
The shop men work during the summer 
months on the schools’ service force, 
helping with repairs on buildings and 
grounds. 

All of these men are encouraged to 
buy homes in Grinnell, to join one of 
the men’s luncheon and service clubs and 
to indulge in various hobbies. In this 
way they soon put roots down in the 
town and neither they nor their families 
want to leave their pleasant homes, 
school or surroundings. 


Traffic Safety Dramatized 


High school pupils at Punxsutawney, 
Pa., will be more cautious hereafter, both 
as drivers and as pedestrians, since 
hearing a certain assembly program last 
fall. 

Louis C. Trimble, superintendent of 
Adrian Hospital in Punxsutawney, 
brought the hospital’s specialist in trau- 
matic wounds and the superintendent of 
nurses to the school for the program and 
Lt. Jackson Dodson of the Pennsylvania 
State Police came accompanied by two 


husky sergeants and a corporal of police 


who addressed the pupils. 

The real headliners of the program, 
however, were seven accident victims 
who told in harrowing detail of their 
injuries, how they were received and 
how they might have been avoided. 
They were impressive object lessons. 

Following these firsthand accounts, 
the audience saw a motion picture on 
careful driving. It was an interesting 
and sober-faced group that watched the 
picture and left the assembly hall at the 
close of the program. 


"Hall Teachers’ Get Interest 


“Hall teachers” are employed with 
great success at the high school at Fair- 
held, Iowa. The hall teacher is a visual 
teaching aid of some description and, as 
worked out at Fairfield, consists of re- 
cessed show windows in the corridors, 
the exhibits in which are changed every 
week or so. 

These “peep shows” are in the hands 
of the science teachers who show con- 
siderable ingenuity in choosing items for 


(Continued on page 10) 
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display. A sectional model of the human 
torso revealing the contents of the chest 
and.abdominal cavities was attracting 
little groups of. curious pupils on a day 
your Roving Reporter was making a 


| tour of the building. One could imagine 
| himself 


in the scientific exhibit of a 
convention of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The physics instructor, not 
to be outdone by the biology teacher, 
had a complicated device of the type 
that inspired study at recent World’s 
Fair science halls and that attracted large 
crowds. 


Can't Do Everything 


Can you imagine a school superintend- 
ent telling the public that it has too 
much confidence in the schools? 

That’s just what W. G. Pence, super- 
intendent of schools at Fairfield, Iowa, 
is telling local residents. Mr. Pence 
doesn’t make many speeches but he con- 
ducts his campaign of suggestion in- 
directly through the P.-T.A.’s and com- 
munity leaders. The local newspaper, 
also, is a valuable ally. 

Mr. Pence’s working policy—‘“cam- 
paign” is too strong a word, he says—is 
that a community can’t trust the school 
to do everything; the home, the church 
and general community morale also in- 
fluence youth. 

“Young folks take their moral tone not 
from the school but from the community 
as a whole,” Mr. Pence asserts. “We 
have no juvenile delinquency problem 
here but we do emphasize that the 
school cannot do a complete educational 
job. All factors in the community are 
involved. “We have the type of school 
we have because you are the type of 
community you are’—that’s the policy 
we are promoting by indirection.” 


Purchasing Advice 


An administrator's philosophy in re- 
gard to the purchase of instructional 
supplies has been set down by Supt. 
Rupert A. Hawk in his budget report 
of the public schools of Grinnell, Iowa, 
for 1944-45, as follows: 

“1. Err on the side of generosity rath- 
er than niggardliness. However, ask for 
justification for all departures from the 
regular run of supplies. 

“2. When possible, buy standard 
products and only from reliable dealers. 

“3. Make liberal use of a quotation 
| sheet. 

“4. Make the principal of the build- 
ing responsible for all requisitions from 
his building. 

“5. Give each person to whom sup- 
plies are issued an ‘office’ or ‘storeroom 
invoice’ for these supplies, preferably 
with prices extended so that he knows 
the costs of the materials with which he 











is dealing.” 
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CHECKING FLOOR HINGES 


@ There’s no slamming of doors nor wheezing 


Checking Floor Hinges fit the streamlinedatmos- 
of Checking Floor Hinges in corridors where 


phere of modern design. For modern appear- 


Rixson’s have been specified. These truly mod- 
ern checking floor hinges “float” the door closed, 
yet are delicately balanced to operate both easily 
and firmly. Invisible, as well as silent, Rixson 


ance, for truly effective, up-to-date action in 
silent door closing, include Rixson Checking 
Floor Hinges in your plans to modernize or 


build. Write for descriptive catalog. 


Rixson Uni - Checks 


Invisible — ideal for in- 
stitutions. Require only 
2-9/16" floor depth — 
suited to any single act- 
ing interior wood or 
metal door. 


Single Acting Check- 
ing Floor Hinges. Interior mech- 
anism made of highest grade 
forgings, stampings and castings, 
case hardened against wear where 
necessary. Lubricating checking 
liquid protects moving parts. 
Smooth performance assured by 
ball and roller bearings. 

















Rixson Nos. 30 and 40 
Are Double Acting Checking Floor Hinges for entrance, vestibule or heavy inte- 
rior doors. Two springs and 2 checks, each adjustable independently of the other 
against rush of air—prevent flapping and slamming. Made to withstand hard usage. 


4450 Carroll Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois 
REPRESENTED BY 
Fred G. MacKenzie, futhationt a Sales and Service, 68 Reade St., NewYork 7, N.Y. George E. Tupper . 
G. Norris Williams . . . 211 Coantiyene, re Wyncote (Philadelphia), Pa. 
Walter S. Johnson . P 7 St. Charles Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
Fred J.Allen . . 2630 p< het Ave., New Orleans 15, La. 


- 116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
324 East Third St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
. - Ona a Cast 38th St,, Seattle 5. Wash. 

; London, Ont., Canada 


Ernest R.Sprasg . 
Richards-Wilcox Canadian "CS. Ltd. 
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“ 

ALLS, corridors, and lobbies take most of the ~ 
student traffic in your schools. That's why you'll 
do well to give these floor areas special attention when 
you plan future school improvements. Here are a few 
ideas you'll find helpful when you start your plans. 


formed from the floor itself, 
eliminates hard-to-clean corners 
and crevices. It saves cleaning time, saves 


& Smart Floors of Armstrong's 2 Sanitary Linoleum Cove Base, 


Linoleum can do a lot for any 
school interior. They re bright, 
colorful, long lasting, and comfortable cleaning expense. And it provides an at- 


underfoot. They take the heaviest traffic tractive appearance for your building. 





and are easy to keep looking their best 


with the minimum of care. “IDEAS for Better 

Business Floors,” our 

color-illustrated book, 

Lasting, Easy-to-Clean Walls a 

J Linoleum Floors, Cove 

of Armstrong's Linowall elimi- Base, and Linowall 

aes en duty in many dif- 

nate refinishing problems and ferent types of public 

simplify maintenance. These walls are buildings. In it, youl 

see more ways tha 
colorful, smart, and modern looking. floors can help ma ir best and 
A ; a3 ll € fi save operating costs. i make 

rmstrong $ inowa resists nger improvement plans. And use it as i 
marks. Ordinary soiled spots can be eas- you submit your plans te your schoo 

your free copy, just write Armstrong Cork Company, 


ily removed with mild soap and water. Floor Division, 3702 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


i 
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3 Ways CHS can make your School 


Building More Efficient 
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7, DAYLIGHT ENGINEERING. Larger window areas 
are being drawn into blueprints for postwar schools— 
not only for the better daylighting they provide, but 
also because they create cheerful rooms, with a pleas- 
ant view of the outdoors. 

This trend to larger windows would create.a prob- 














lem of heat loss in many climates, were it not for 
Thermopane—the new Libbey-Owens‘Ford window- 
pane that insulates. This sealed, double-glass unit pro- 
vides heat-saving insulation without sacrificing out- 
door views. And it helps to prevent transmission of 
street noises. Write us for full information. 















Glass can serve your school in many ways. Use it clear, 
when you want both light and visibility. Translucent, 
when you want light, but privacy. Opaque, for smooth, 


hard, acid-resisting and abrasion-resisting surfaces. 





those rooms with a partition of clear glass. 
It separates the activities of the classes, yet 


ag » 2, GLASS PARTITIONS. 
Where one teacher is in charge of students — 
in more than one room—such as in 
- commercial departments or shops—divide 


simplifies supervision. 


3, GLASS SURFACES IN LABS. 

Glass is, chemically, a very stable material. 
It has great resistance to acids and alkalies. 
It’s easy to clean, won't stain, and will not 
absorb liquids or odors. This makes it 
ideal for table tops and desk tops in 


laboratories. 


These properties of glass make it a practical material 
for many uses in school buildings. Discuss it with your 
architect. LibbeyYOwens'Ford Glass Company, 2225 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





five great Teaching Aids 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 


family of authoritative reference works: 


| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library . . . faithfully 
chronicling history . .. presenting the knowledge of the 
universe completely and authoritatively. Its 24 great 
volumes have been the aid of educators teaching 


millions of people. 


Z BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again teachers turn to its 12 complete 
volumes for help in instructing children of elementary 
and junior high school age. Facts and pictures. Pre- 
pared by experts . . . containing more than 50,000 


references and 5000 illustrations. 


3 BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


A student can view the world between the covers of this 
complete atlas .. . find quick location of any place on 
the globe ... enjoy studying 126 new maps in full color. 
Thorough summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
. .. Geographical statistics charted and compared. . . . 
Indexed, with 100,000 entries. 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume encyclopaedia 
profusely illustrated. ... Here at your finger-tips is a 
single source for latest current events ... a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944— World War IT, politics, 
medicine, labor, business, art, religion, education and 
science. A must in any school! (All Britannica vol- 


umes are tough and durable for constant daily use.) 


5 BRITANNICA JUNIOR UNITS OF STUDY 


Two complete sets, each containing 10 separately 
printed Units of Study. Keyed to the articles in 
Britannica JuNtoR, these helpful study booklets were 
created only after exhaustive research by experts in 


elementary school curriculum building. 
. 


No school today should be without these compre- 
hensive teaching aids, published only by the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA tinder the imprima- 
tur of the University of Chicago, and used by 
leading educators everywhere. For complete in- 
formation on how this 5-point program will help 
your school, mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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|| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. | 

I 20 N. Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, Illinois | 

| Please send me complete information about Encyclopaedia Britannica’s 5-point 

Teaching Aids. No obligation, of course. . 
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Victory Gardens 


HE second world war is now entering its most 

critical stage. The December drive on the western 
front furnishes convincing proof of this fact. Accord- 
ing to those responsible for determining our food sup- 
ply during the next year it is extremely essential that 
the 1945 Victory Garden program should be much 
more extensive than last year. Now is the time to 
preach spring war gardens. The schools can be a 
highly stimulating «influence in propagandizing for 
this program. 


Sensible Decision 


DWARD P. SCHWEITZER was a teacher in 

the public schools of Miami, Florida. He was 
also a conscientious objector and stated that he “would 
not aid the United States in war.” His militant paci- 
fism became a matter of community discussion and, 
after an investigation, the board of education dis- 
charged him. Mr. Schweitzer appealed to the circuit 
court for reinstatement. The court ruled against him. 
He appealed to the state supreme court and that body 


also upheld the lower court and the board of educa- 


tion. 
There is no need to waste any sympathy on Mr. 
Schweitzer. As an individual he has a perfect right 


to be opposed to war and to refuse service. Having’ 


made his choice, he must be ready to meet the con- 
sequences of his action. 

The state, as represented by the board of education, 
had a legal and a moral right to discontinue his 
services. Without attempting to evaluate the “higher 
spiritual values” of militant pacifism, the fact remains 
that we as a nation are fighting desperately to main- 
tain our way of life. It is only the bulwark of safety 
formed by our united efforts and sacrifices that per- 
mits Mr. Schweitzer the privilege of choosing with 
safety to his person “not to aid the United States in 
war.” The Miami board of education should be 
commended for its action. 


Democratic Competence 
GNAZIO SILONE, the Italian writer who suf- 


fered heavily under Fascism and now lives per- 
manently in Switzérland, writes trenchantly of how 
democracy may degenerate through indifference and 
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incompetence into Fascist or Nazi dictatorship in’ his 
most recent book, “The School for Dictators” (Harper 
& Brothers). To those professional pressure groups, 
the chief plaint of which in recent years has been the 
need for centralization because of the inability of the 
common people to plan, finance and direct their own 
community affairs, there is no more significant answer 
than Silone’s summarization of the test for democ- 
racy: 

“The school of democracy is in local self-govern- 
ment. For a worker to take a serious part in the life 
of his trade union, or a peasant to take part in the 
life of his village, there is no need of higher educa- 
tion. The first test to be applied in judging an alleged 
democracy is the degree of self-government attained 
by its local institutions. If the master’s rule in the 
factories is absolute, if the trade unions are controlled 
by bureaucracies, if the bishop or some family is 
absolute master of the parish, if a man who eats out 
of the hand of central headquarters rules the roost 
in the local branch of the party, if the province is 
governed by the representative of the central govern- 
ment, there can be no true and no complete democ- 
racy. 

“Only local government can accustom men to re- 
sponsibility and independence and enable them to 
take part in the wider life of the state. . . . If one 
wishes, therefore, to find out whether democracy in 
a given country is in good health or bad, one must 
not attach excessive importance to the number of 
votes that the democratic or Socialist parties receive, 
or to the circulation of their papers; but one must 
discover in what honor local government is held and 
what spirit prevails in the municipalities, the trade 
unions, the cooperatives, the schools, the local branches 
of the political parties, the parishes, in fact the public 
bodies of all kinds to which the ordinary man has 
access. From these an intelligent observer can make 
an infallible diagnosis.” 


Teacher Questions Schools 
ARIE SYRKIN has looked upon the New 


York secondary schools in which she teaches, 
and the things she saw and sensed were so disturbing 
that she has put them into book form (“Your School, 
Your Children,” J. B. Fischer Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York City) so that other teachers and 
parents of children may read and may evaluate them. 
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Miss Syrkin raises the question of whether the 
secondary school has kept the faith with its rather 
flabby teaching of the democratic way of life. The 
influence of Coughlin’s fascism in stimulating anti- 
Negro and anti-Jewish attitudes in classroom and 
school life generally is carefuly described. Her con- 
clusions indicate that the democratic influences of the 
large city secondary school are less strong than the 
propagandas of economic, political, racial and sec- 
larian pressure groups. 

The author next considers the intellectual functions 
of the American secondary school in terms of general 
intelligence, the collapse of standards, progressive 
education, the classifical reaction and the problem of 
group reading. Without continuing to a final con- 
clusion, she has built up a strong case against the 
traditionalism of the academic school with its mal- 
adjustment of individuals who cannot be fitted into 
a conventional pattern. 

The pictures Marie Syrkin paints are not pleasant. 
The truth seldom is. They cannot be easily passed 
off with deprecating smile, shoulder shrug and state- 
ment that “New York is different.” 

These weaknesses have not sprung up overnight. 
The authors of “Middletown” described them in 
smaller and “more American” communities some 
years ago. 

Everything the author writes about New York can 
be duplicated in other large centers. In some of the 
cities conditions have fortunately been recognized and 
specific teaching programs instituted to overcome the 
most glaring faults. 

The reasons are many and some go deep. Among 
them are the survival of the strange notion that mass 
education in democracy can operate on the basis of 
a narrow intellectualism and the assumption by teach- 
ers that the primary purpose of secondary education 
is preparation for college. These, together with too 
much university domination, have helped in main- 
taining curricular lag. 

The American secondary school also passed through 
a period in the 20’s and 30’s that reflected life outside 
the school as well as some unusually quaint adminis- 
trative thinking within. Democratic teachings were 
not strong enough to overcome the aggressive preach- 
ings of Fascists, Communists, Pacifists and false 
economists. 

A large responsibility must also be placed on the 
shoulders of school administrators whose lack of 
leadership and moral courage is so aptly described 
by Miss Syrkin as: “When an incident does get as 
far as the principal’s office, the well-tried hush-hush 
policy is usually invoked. . . . The prime rdle of a 
principal in such a crisis is to make sure that there 
will be no public repercussions. He doesn’t want visits 
from parents. Above all, he wishes nothing to reach 
the board of education. Peace must be established and 
harmony prevail. The particular rights and wrongs 
of the case are secondary.” 


In most large cities the original and essential partner- 
ship of the parent in the work and policy of the school 
has been reduced at best to a form of zombiism. Grow- 
ing professional authoritarian bureaucracy with its 
inevitable inertia and job-interest has not been stimu- 
lating to social growth. Marie Syrkin has done a com- 
mendable and much needed piece of writing. It de- 
serves thoughtful reading and discussion by parents, 
teachers and especially academically minded secondary 
principals. 


Control of Recreation 


T ITS 1944 Baltimore meeting, the National Coun- 
A cil of Chief State School Officers considered 
and drew up a resolution, among many others, on the 
subject of recreation. The resolution reads: 

“l. The council believes that school and community 
recreation is properly an integral part of a compre- 
hensive educational program. 

“2. The council believes that there is no place for 
separate and independent agencies at the state level to 
carry on such programs but that they properly belong 
to, and should be a part of, a comprehensive state 
educational program. 

“3. Where recreation programs are already in opera- 
tion under other governmental agencies, there should 
be close cooperation between such groups and the 
educational authorities.” 

The action of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers is a logical one if considered in terms 
of the desire on the part of educators to enlarge pro- 
gressively the scope of the public school’s total re- 
sponsibility. Belief that the public school must be an 
all-inclusive agency under educational control is, how- 
ever, a point of view that is not yet generally accepted, 
either by the people of the several states or by special- 
ists in related activities. 

It is extremely doubtful whether the idea of the 
public school continually expanding until it covers and 
dominates all aspects of the total educational process 
will be accepted by librarians, recreationists, health 
specialists or even by educators as a group. There is 
little administrative merit in the idea of school expan- 
sion into areas auxiliary to instruction particularly at 
the state level. In fact there is considerable ultimate 
danger in placing too much power within the school 
authority. 

There is just as much reason for a recreation au- 
thority coordinated at state level and covering the many 
and still emerging types and forms of adult recreation 
as there is for an independent health, welfare, employ- 
ment or library authority. When the chief state school 
officers deny recreation the right to grow and develop 
independently of academic restrictions, they are cover- 


ing too much ground. 
Ann Toit 
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National Preparedness the Issue 


NE of the grave issues facing 

this country after the war is 
maintaining a condition of sensible 
preparedness against possible future 
threats by aggressor nations. So far 
discussion of this complex problem 
has resolved itself chiefly around uni- 
versal military service, proposed na- 
tional work camps on the Nazi pat- 
tern or a combination of the two. 
The work camp also has become 
confused with secondary terminal 
education. 

The first need is delimitation of 
this problem. The real issue is na- 
tional preparedness. Education is a 
function of the individual state and 
should remain so. Adequate second- 
ary education can be most satisfac- 
torily provided at the community 
level administered in terms of a gen- 
eral state policy that recognizes the 
needs of the nation, the state, the 
community and the individual. 

Discussion of national prepared- 
ness has been limited to the inflexible 
demand of the federal military au- 
thority for complete control over all 
American youth at some time be- 
tween ages 18 and 22, preferably 
upon attainment of the eighteenth 
birthday. Since universal military 
training is only one aspect of the 
total preparedness problem, it should 
be considered in its proper relation- 
ship and not as an isolated issue. 


Schoolmen Agree on Preparedness 


There is little difference of opinion . 


in the teaching profession with re- 
spect to the need for national pre- 
paredness. Teachers now realize fully 
the dangers of unpreparedness and 
the futility of trying to feed bad boys 
like Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo or their 
probable successors appeasement ba- 
nanas in the hope of effecting a spir- 
itual reformation. Diets of this type 
merely furnish increased energy and 
determination. 

The next war, if the United Na- 
tions have learned so little as to per- 
mit a recurrence, will be radically 
different. It will be based on an im- 
proved technology. The major ele- 
ments will probably be early long- 
range economic and ideological 
penetration, the strategy and tactics 
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of surprise, incredible speed and 
overwhelming destruction. Only aft- 
er that initial period may it be neces- 
sary to use large bodies of land forces 
to occupy a country. 

The best preparation against future 
total wars is the creation of an inter- 
national organization with sufficient 
police strength to prevent potential 
aggressor nations from obtaining the 
initial start on the road to conquest. 
There must be no possibility of new 
Manchurian incidents, Ethiopian con- 
quests with religious sanctions, re- 
strictions on the rights of a people to 
become democratic as in Spain, and 
Munichs to sell small nations into 
totalitarian slavery. 


While We Learn to Live at Peace 


The establishment, development 
and complete effectiveness of a world 
organization for peace will require 
much time. Sensitive, crowding, self- 
ish national sovereignties of an an- 
archic world must learn to live to- 
gether peaceably. Learning how may 
take almost as much time as for a 
single nation to become competent 
in self-government. During this pe- 
riod of development, it is absolutely 
essential that the United States be 
ready to defend itself and to main- 
tain peace. 

The first need is the coordination 
of our land and sea forces into a 
single department of national de- 
fense. Personal whim and brass hat 
tradition must give way to efficiency 
and economy. 

The second need is the organiza- 
tion of a large group of scientists, 
specialists, administrators and profes- 
sional soldiers to carry on essential 
technological, production and logistic 
research in cooperation with univer- 
sities and industrial agencies. 

The third need is the progressive 
development and maintenance of the 
total economic plant strategically de- 
centralized for national safety rather 
than owner whim. 

The fourth need is for a generally 
improved system of public schools 
providing social education for all 


youths through the secondary years 
with expanding professional schools 
at university level to meet total social 
need instead of merely professional 
advantage. 

This improved school system re- 
quires adequate support and staffs 
capable of producing individuals 
who can live democratically. The 
public schools should minister sen- 
sibly to the essential physical, men- 
tal, social, emotional and_ ethical 
aspects of personality. American edu- 
cation should aim for individual re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, versatility, 
keen perception, sustained attention, 
social understanding, neural stability 
and audacity. 

Since vitality and strength cannot 
be produced by reading a textbook 
or be acquired in a gymnasium, the 
fifth need is that better medical and 
health service should be available to 
all, beginning with childhood. More 
adequate economic rewards based on 
an economy of plenty should permit 
better housing and living conditions 
essential for the development of 
strong free men and women. 

The sixth need is to teach youths 
the technical skills and disciplines 
essential to military life. If the mili- 
tary authority is interested only in 
technical military training, this end 
may be initially attained in a period 
of approximately twelve weeks. Two 
or three additional periods of similar 
length in successive years would be 
more effective, from an educational 
standpoint, than a full year less effec- 
tively employed. This training might 
even be given under state direction 
with general maneuvers at stated 
intervals. 


Leaders Must Be Produced 


The seventh preparedness need is 
the development of leaders. Without 
depreciating our professional soldiers 
or our military and naval training 
schools, the fact remains that broader 
gauged and more capable leaders for 
our research, industrial and general 
military needs are produced through 
our public schools and in the stiff 
competition of civilian life than in 
the sheltered bureaucratic lockstep 
of professional military organization. 
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HOMER W. ANDERSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

HE suggestion by President 

Roosevelt of a year of universal 
federal vocational and military edu- 
cation seems to me definitely a move 
to federalize American youth for at 
least one year. It is an attempt to 
make the C.C.C. and N.Y.A. pro- 
grams compulsory by attaching them 
to the Army’s proposal for universal 
military training. 

I am willing to yield to the wishes 
of the Army for universal military 
training if, in the judgment of the 
General Staff, there are groups of 
nations which will align themselves 
against the United States with sufh- 
cient strength to endanger the safety 
of the United States but I am not 
willing to concede to any part of the 
federal government the need for any 
other kind of compulsory federal 
service or education. In such a pro- 
gram all youths, regardless of their 
economic, educational or social needs, 
would be subjects of a national agen- 
cy for one year. This does not clear 
with the American ideal of freedom. 

It seems to me that it is properly 
the function of every state to 
strengthen local education so as to 
provide cooperative programs of edu- 
cation and work experience for those 
who do not enter higher institutions 
of learning under conditions which 
business, industry and education have 
made favorable for youth. 


JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH. 


Professor of Rural Education, Cornell Uni- 
versity 
UCH a program would be desir- 
able: if an effective world-peace 


NATIONAL SERVICE 


for Youth 


Should our boys (and girls) be compelled to give a 
year to their country’s service? Here are 18 views 
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organization is not established; if the 
program is to be set up on such lines 
as will achieve certain objectives, and 
if parents give hearty approval. 

Acceptable objectives would be: 
(1) physical development, including 
reasonable remedial services; (2) op- 
portunity to learn to work together 
without neglecting development of 
individuality; (3) vocational educa- 
tion of a type that will contribute to 
peace-time efficiency. 

Under conditions that will prob- 
ably prevail for many years, I see no 
motive for realistic training for actual 
war conditions. Leave girls out for 
the present and arrange to exempt 
men to whom a year would be a 
serious loss in preparing for the pro- 
fessions. 


WILL C. CRAWFORD 
Superintendent of Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


HE fine achievements of the 

American armed forces through 
the century and a half of our histori- 
cal development have been made pos- 
sible not by a large and highly skilled 
standing army but by civilian groups 
with short technical training and 
with a great moral purpose to win. 
In keeping with this noble tradition, 
it is doubtful whether the people of 
the United States will want to de- 
velop a huge professional army. The 
purpose of postwar military training 
should, therefore, be carefully con- 
sidered before legislation is enacted 
for such training. 

As a means of better orienting 
youths to their civic and vocational 
responsibility after leaving high 
school, it would seem highly desir- 
able to make available adequate op- 









portunity for work experience and 
discipline. 

To accomplish this purpose, it is 
suggested that after the war the fed- 
eral government turn over to local 
communities and school authorities 
surplus military camps and help 
finance a local program of outdoor 
work and recreation which could in- 
clude conservation of natural re- 
sources, vocational guidance and dis- 
cipline. 


J. B. EDMONSON 


Dean, School of Education, University of 
Michigan 

N VIEW of recent world experi- 

ences and uncertainties in the 
years ahead, our nation must re- 
double its efforts to raise present 
standards of literacy, health habits, 
physical fitness, vocational compe- 
tency and citizenship education. 
Weaknesses in American life trace- 


able to low educational attainment 


must be overcome. or costly conse- 
quences will follow. 

If, after the present war, it is found 
that a large reserve of trained men 
for defense needs is imperative, | 
favor some form of compulsory mili- 
tary training for youth. Such pro- 
gram, if adopted, should be framed 
as a means of meeting defense needs 
and not as a panacea for social and 
educational deficiencies. The respon- 
sibility for correcting such deficien- 
cies should be left to the states and 
communities, with such leadership 
and financial aid from the federal 
government as may be required. 

I am opposed to a year of required 
national service for boys and girls 
because such proposal constitutes a 
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serjous threat to state and community 
responsibility and control of social 
and educational programs. Within 
the several states, however, much 
more complete and effective pro- 
grams for all youths must be pro- 
vided. Inefficient local organization 
of education, the handicap of inade- 
quate funds and the lack of a keen 
awareness of the educational needs 
of youth are serious obstacles which 
must be overcome before our schools 
can develop adequate educational 
programs. 


ALONZO G. GRACE 


Commissioner of Education, Connecticut 


AM opposed to a system of uni- 

versal service for this is exactly 
the way that Hitler and Mussolini 
developed their organizations. On a 
national scale there is nothing to pro- 
hibit the complete indoctrination of 
the individual with any philosophy 
desired or with any set of principles 
recommended. It is a dangerous pro- 
cedure unless we know exactly where 
we are going and why. We need no 
organized youth movement within 
the governmental structure in this 
country. If we adopt this type of 
activity, such organization ought to 
be under the complete administration 
of states and localities. 

I am in favor of military training 
but feel that one year out of the life 
of a youth is too much for the basic 
training required. None of the argu- 
ments thus far given is valid. I con- 
tend therefore that: 

1. Until the armed services have 
presented to the country testimony 
to the effect that such a program is 
esseatial to our national security, 
such a program cannot conscientious- 
ly be adopted. 

2. We ought not to adopt any plan 
without We 
should await the return of veterans 
from abroad and for calmer days. 


thorough discussion. 


3. Each state should have a youth 
program and a youth council. This 
has been planned in Connecticut. We 
believe that there are numerous 
youth-serving agencies whose pro- 
grams, if better supported and _ util- 
ized by our communities, would 
mtan more effective progress. 

4. A system of compulsory mili- 
tary training can be worked out 
effectively. The training program 
might be adjusted to the rest of edu- 
cational endeavor. Two three-month 
summer vacations in camp or any 
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three-month period might be se- 
lected. 

5. Out of these basic training 
camps could come volunteers for fur- 
ther service in the armed forces in 
a peace-time army and also a pro- 
cedure for the selection of potential 
noncommissioned and commissioned 
officers. 

We need more real vocational edu- 
cation in our country, not less. We 
need better health and physical edu- 
cation programs. We need cam- 
paigns to eliminate illiteracy. We 
need better elementary schools. All 
of these can be had under the juris- 
diction of the organized schools and 
colleges of America with the proper 
financial assistance from either the 
state or the federal government, in 
case it is not available in the local 
community. In short, given the same 
amount of money for training, Amer- 
ican schools and colleges can do a job 
of education leading to the basic 
military training, in two three-month 
periods, and such procedure would 
not be contrary to either our demo- 
cratic principles or the American way 
of life. 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


INCE I do not feel that all the 

evidence is as yet in, I am unable 
to give my final reaction to the Pres- 
ident’s suggestion for a national serv- 
ice program. My present reaction is 
to Oppose the proposition to remove 
either girls or boys from their com- 
munity for a combination of pur- 





poses. Activities suggested other than 
universal military training, in my 
judgment, need not» be ‘separated 
from the state’s educational program. 
I am still open-minded concerning 
the proposed universal military train- 
ing project. 


ARCH O. HECK 


Professor of Education, 
versity 


Ohio State Uni- 


DO not favor universal military 
and vocational training either 
for boys or for girls. Universal con- 
scription in a national emergency is 
accepted as a temporary necessity. 
When adopted as a permanent pol- 
icy it carries with it dangers destruc- 
tive to democracy. 

Allow high schools to develop an 
adequate health and physical educa- 
tion program, technical programs in 
physics, chemistry and shop in line 
with army and vocational needs and 
summer camps under military super- 
vision. . 

Then provide a year of voluntary 
military training for youths 18 to 20 
years of age. If compulsory, no pres- 
sure would be placed upon the mili- 
tary to make the program worth 
while. 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


Chief, Division of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education, California 


F THE nations of the world can- 
not devise methods of settling 
their problems except by force, 
If youth is too immature at 18 to 
make a satisfactory adjustment to 
industry or college, 





Los Angeles City Schools 


Airplane engine servicing is being taught these boys. 
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Physical conditioning would have an important place in national service. 


If existing educational agencies are 
incapable of providing experiences 
through which youth develops phy- 
sical fitness, discipline, cooperation, 
respect for others, a broadened out- 
look and technical competency, 

Then, by all means 

We should build new institutions. 
But considerable thought should first 
be given before we accept schemes 
which have not been proved too suc- 
cessful by their greatest exponents— 
Germany and Japan. 


HENRY H. HILL 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh 
ONCEDING that for some 
years after the war we shall 
have under arms a force of from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000, we may con- 
tinue recruitment by the orderly and 
democratic method of selective serv- 
ice or we may return to the tradi- 
tional peace-time procedure of volun- 
teer enlistment. 

I favor some kind of reasonable 
experiment with the former method, 
leading to compulsory service for 
such 18 year old youths in such num- 
bers as will make possible the pro- 
gressive reduction of the number in 
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our armed forces on worldwide duty 
and will produce nationalization of 
military service to provide better an- 
swers to military preparedness than 
we have had in the past. 

To reject one by one each proposal 
which is at variance with our past 
traditions of remaining unprepared 
for war is, in my opinion, one way 
to make certain that “the future is 
but the past entered through another 
door.” 


FRANK A. JENSEN 
Superintendent, La Salle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, La Salle, Ill. 


QUESTION the advisability of 
moving our boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 24 from 
their community settings for one year 
in work camps for military training 
and specialized vocational work. 

Such procedure is not in line with 
the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, which leaves the 
education of youth up to the several 
states. 

Does it seem reasonable for the 
United States to promulgate a sys- 
tem of compulsory training for youth 
which has the definite earmarks of 


a program developed by nations with 
which we are at war and over which 
we are to be victorious? 

Is this an appropriate time to set 
up a peace-time program? The Selec- 
tive Service Act seems to be our best 
answer to war-created needs. No 
doubt the peace terms and interna- 
tional program of understanding that 
will come at the end of the war will 
have a lot to do with the type of 
training we should set up for our 
youth. 

For the United States to initiate 
at this time a program of work 
camps providing military and spe- 
cialized vocational training may in- 
spire other nations to do likewise. Is 
this the leadership our nation desires 
to give? 


RAYMOND VY. LONG 
Virginia State Planning Board 
VEN though the resultant values 
claimed for the proposed uni- 
versal or compulsory military train- 
ing-education program could be real- 
ized, the inherent and potential dan- 
gers are too obvious to adopt such 
a program while the thinking of the 
nation is undergoing mental duress. 

If we project our thinking to a 
period following the war, it is not 
difficult to envision a greatly strength- 
ened, centralized War Department 
exercising a regimented control that 
would then be little short of intoler- 
able should this proposal become an 
actuality. . 

In general, we applaud the train- 
ing and physical fitness program of 
the armed forces but we should re- 
member that they got the money, 
materials, equipment and personnel 
they requested for this training pro- 
gram with no questions asked. If our 
existing educational organizations 
and institutions were given compara- 
ble financial encouragement, it seems 
reasonable to expect that a training- 
education program could be con- 
ducted on a voluntary basis that 
could incorporate the advantages to 
be gained through a program oper- 
ated by centralized military author- 
ities and, at the same time, forgo the 
development of another powerful 
federal agency exercising highly regi- 
mented control over youth. 


WORTH McCLURE 
Superintendent of Schools, University City, 
Mo. 


HY so much haste about 
compulsory military training 
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for American youth? Our 18 year 
olds are still getting military train- 
ing. They will continue to get it as 
long as the war lasts and for several 
months thereafter. 

When the war is over, the world 
picture will be clear. We shall know 
whether: national security demands 
compulsory training or not. If it does, 
we shall then be able to plan intelli- 
gently to meet the nation’s needs and 
to safeguard the educational inter- 
ests of youth. 

Any ‘policy as vital as this to 
American homes should be the prod- 
uct of mature consideration. Hasty 
legislation passed now may be poorly 
fitted to the postwar needs. It may 
do irreparable harm to millions of 
American youths. Let us make haste 
slowly and, if we have a job to do, 
let us take time to do it right. 


CHESTER F. MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 


OME type of military training 

for youth seems necessary but 
there is much disagreement as to 
how it should be done. Arguments 
of those favoring a system patterned 
after the youth work camps of Nazi 
Germany not only emphasize mili- 
tary necessity but also stress the edu- 
cational advantages to be gained by 
the spending of a year, at some spe- 
cified age, in camps under military 
direction. 

Compulsory military training must 
not be regarded as a substitute for 
educational efficiency. To segregate 
from the whole field of mathematics, 
science and vocational education ma- 
terial selected for military use only 
is not adequate educational prepara- 
tion and training for peace-time pur- 
suits. If one can judge from reports, 
our versatile American boys in serv- 
ice, schooled in individual initiative, 
thinking and action, are more effec- 
tive than trained robots whose ofh- 
cers think for them. If military train- 
ing cannot be made a part of the 
school program, there are other ways 
of reducing curtailment of educa- 
tional training. 

The period for complete military 
indoctrination is now appropriately 
three months. With this experience 
and the admission that military 
training procedure will require 
change from time to time to meet 
new conditions, would it not be a 
wise policy to interrupt education or 
employment on a_leave-of-absence 
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basis for three months’ intensive 
military training at different specified 
ages? 

A maximum of three or four such 
periods of training or refresher 
courses could be required during the 
military span. In this case, education 
could be organized on the term basis 
so that loss in educational training 
would not be such a deterrent as 
would an entire year’s interruption. 

A nation which seriously plans to 
give its youth the maximum educa- 
tional, professional and vocational 
opportunities accompanied by a rea- 
sonable program of military training 
should be much better prepared for 
the highly scientific and mechanized 
future than a nation which places 
too much emphasis on military train- 
ing. Let us profit by the examle of 
France, a republic which, after one 
hundred and fifty years of compul- 
sory military training, was pathetical- 
ly unprepared for war and whose 
citizens were woefully lacking in the 
type of citizenship that makes Amer- 
ica great. 


CLYDE R. MILLER 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 


College, Columbia University 
BE pela: ine military and voca- 


tional training for boys and 
girls of 18 to 24 for a year or longer 
would be one of the best possible 
steps for bringing peace to the na- 
tion and the world, if accompanied 





by an education to break down the 
four dangerous delusions which got 
us into the present mess. These are: 

1. The superior race delusion. 

2. The superior religion delusion. 

3. The superior elite delusion. 

4. The delusion that only by total 
war can unemployment be ended, 
that in peace time it is necessary to 
have scarcity of jobs along with scar- 
city of food, housing, health facilities 
and education. 

Such education would mean no 
segregation of races in training 
camps; would focus attention on the 
grave danger of partnership between 
state and religion (as in Japan); 
would examine the claims of those 
who assert they are the best fitted to 
govern the nation or the world. 

Only by getting these delusions out 
of the heads of people everywhere 
can there be any hope of thorough 
defeat of Fascism in this war or after 
it. 


ALFRED D. SIMPSON 


Professor of Education, Harvard University 


HE proposal for a year of 

universal military training for 
youths between 18 and 24 under 
federal jurisdiction commends itself 
to me from neither an educational 
nor a military point of view. Nor 
is the proposal any more commend- 
able for boys alone. Even its strong- 
est advocates make no claim that a 
year of military training is the thing; 


Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Mich. 


For girls, national service probably would include home economics study. 
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always it is to be in combination 
with education. Certainly, when 
military training is needed, we 
should have it, and as we need it. 
The real question involves the mili- 
tary-éducational combination in the 
proposal, 

From an educational point of view 
the plan would merely set up a dual 
school system. This is not our way. 
It is only a way of sliding out of a 
difficult problem of federal-state-local 
relationships. We had better work 
at the problem of relationships which 
would certainly be disrupted by a 
federally operated year of education. 
Education, also, would be cut in two 
by the plan, and unity in the process 
would thus be lost. Vocational edu- 
cation is not something apart from 





all education. The whole educa- 
tional program requires coordination 
and integration, which would be ad- 
vanced in no way by the proposal. 

I am for federal, or rather national, 
purposing in education and for na- 
tional support, but the structure 
should be unified, with adequate 
provision for good relationships 
among all parts. 


JAMES M. SPINNING 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
HAT is the purpose of na- 
tional service for youth? To 
meet military necessity? In that case, 
the answer must be “Yes, let us have 
it,” and the program should be 
geared to meet that need. But the 
need depends on the measures 





What Michigan 


about compulsory 


T A recent meeting of the Mich- 
As Council on Education, ap- 
proximately 50 schoolmen expressed 
opinions on the issue of compulsory 
military training in peace time by 
answering the following 10 ques- 
tions. 


1. Is it possible at this time to 
determine whether compulsory mili- 
tary service is a post-war necessity 
for the United States? Yes, 9%, 
No, 78%, Uncertain, 13°. 


2. If the United States should de- 
cide to adopt at this time a policy 
of universal training, would it not 
be considered a notice that this coun- 
try thinks an enduring peace can- 
not be established? Yes, 46%, No, 
44%, Uncertain, 10%. 


3. Would you favor postponing 
action until a study of the problem 
of a year of service had been made 
by a national commission on which 
the schools would be represented? 
Yes, 93%, No, 2%, Uncertain, 5“. 

4. Does the proposal to create a 
new federal educational agency to 
serve youth constitute a_ serious 
threat to state and community con- 
trol of education’. Yes, 66%, No, 
20%, Uncertain, 14%. 


5. Do you believe that military 
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Schoolmen Say 
military service 


discipline in peace time would 
strengthen the civic virtues of 
youth? Yes, 26%, No, 54%, Un- 
certain, 20%. 

6. Do you believe a year of com- 
pulsory military training would 
have a beneficial effect on the work 


of the typical high school? Yes, ° 


24%, No, 52%, Uncertain, 24%. 


7. In the light of the difficulties 
faced by schools, is it likely that a 
comprehensive program for all 
youth can be developed, except with 
federal aid and federal leadership? 
Yes, 18%, No, 66%, Uncertain, 16%. 


8. Could educators use the wide- 
spread interest in compulsory mili- 
tary training to focus attention on 
the recommendations in the report, 
“Education for All American 
Youth”? Yes, 79%, No, 7%, Un- 


certain, 14%. 


9. Should the defense goals of 
compulsory military training be 
completely separated from the social 
and educational goals? Yes, 35%, 
No, 49%, Uncertain, 16%. 


10. Do you believe that the 
American people would favor a 
year of national service that would 
include girls? Yes, 22%, No, 51%, 
Uncertain, 27“. 


adopted for the collective security of 
the nations. Selective, rather than 
universal, service should be our first 
thought. 

Better health for 18 year olds? Too 
late for the 4-F’s. They require 
earlier measures. We need a com- 
petent analysis of military and selec- 
tive rejections by age, region, cause. 

Better citizens? Adequate nutri- 
tion is good. Camp is good. More 
schooling is good. Have we made 
a real effort to obtain these? To 
make all schools good schools? 

Better workers? Work experience 
is good. Is there no way within our 
basic economic pattern to provide 
work opportunity for youth? 

Before opinion becomes crystal- 
lized, let’s get a clearer conception 
of our needs and purposes. 


LEE M. THURSTON 


Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Michigan 

FIND myself doubting the wis- 

dom of trying to settle the qués- 
tion of universal peace-time military 
training for boys at this time. As a 
nation we want strength, security 
and peace. But can these things be 
obtained in this way? 

Such a step would mean departing 
from our traditions, military and 
educational, and adopting an oppo- 
site policy that has not enabled our 
enemies to prevail over us. Surely, 
no one can believe that so drastic a 
turn in our affairs should be decided 
on impulse. The question deserves 
reflection. I feel that a wholly wise 
decision can be made only when 
the war clouds that now obscure 
our vision have cleared, when our 
commitments as a nation are known 
and when we are again together as 
a people. 


DAVID E. WEGLEIN 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore 
DUCATORS are naturally 
much interested in the question 
of providing one year of service for 
all American youths. Before making 
any decision in regard to the matter, 
it is necessary that the content of 
the year’s service be explicitly stated. 
Is the year to be devoted to universal 
military training, or is this training 
to be combined with other features, 
such as vocational training? Until 
some statement in regard to content 
is made known, it does not seem 


‘ feasible to express a definite opinion 


on the matter, 
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“Gypped!” 


G.I. Joe must be protected 
against low - grade colleges 


J. B. EDMONSON 


Dean of the School of Education 
University of Michigan 








ILL the necessary steps be 

taken to prevent returning 
veterans from enrolling in low-grade 
colleges? Unless prompt action is 
instituted, many veterans will waste 
their time and money in attendance 
at so-called higher institutions from 
which credits are worthless. Rumors 
are abroad that some of these insti- 
tutions are hoping to flourish through 
the enrollment of veterans under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights. 

Some states have been lax in past 
years in the control of higher edu- 
cation, with the result that many 
civilian students have attended col- 
leges which have lacked any kind 
of adequate accreditation. In fact, 
the United States has had for many 
years an “underworld of higher edu- 
cation” that has been a disgrace and 
it is surprising that the organizations 
of colleges and universities have per- 
mitted this deplorable situation to 
continue. 


Educator Discusses Problems 


Some of the problems created by 
these low-grade colleges were dis- 
cussed by David Allan Robertson at 


a meeting of the North Central As- 


sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1926. In his paper* Doc- 
tor Robertson said: 

“To a citizen of a European coun- 
try the word ‘university’ has a very 
definite meaning. A university is the 
highest part of an educational system 
organized by the state itself, as in 


*The Educational Underworld, North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly 1:246 (September) 
1926. 
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France, or at least under the watch- 
ful supervision of a Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The European—or Oriental 
for that matter—has little opportu- 
nity to know that there is no Min- 
istry of Education in the United 
States, that control of education is a 
responsibility of the several states; he 
does not always know that a legally 
chartered ‘university’ may have no 
endowment or property; no real fac- 
ulty; no genuine admission require- 
ments; no bona fide courses, either 
residential or nonresidential; no ade- 
quate educational requirements for 
degrees; ...” 

The foregoing statement will 
doubtless surprise those who have 
never had their attention directed to 
corrupt practices in higher education 
in the United States. 

In his closing remarks, Doctor 
Robertson said: “By presenting to 
you some observations of the educa- 
tional underworld I hope that I have 
indeed said a bad word for these 
degraders of American education. If 
I must find a single bad word for 
those in or out of prison related to 
the sale of worthless parchments to 
vain gulls, I would offer ‘sheepskin- 
ners.’ ” 

We still have many “sheepskin- 
ners” who issue credits and diplomas 
which are not accepted as proper 
qualification for the certificates and 
licenses required for nursing, teach- 
ing, pharmacy and other professions. 
Such persons and institutions will 
doubtless make misleading but at- 
tractive inducements to the return- 
ing veteran unless educators, through 


their organizations, will put an end 
to this evil of the low-grade colleges. 

As the G.I. legislation now stands, 
the several states are expected to sub- 
mit lists of institutions which are 
entitled to receive veterans under the 
G.I. Bill. Every state should take 
such vigorous action as may be 
necessary to ensure that the list of 
colleges submitted to the federal 
authorities is a clean list and free 
from the names of low-grade insti- 
tutions. Any state that fails to pro- 
tect veterans against being “gypped” 
in their future education should be 
subjected to severe criticism from 
both educators and veterans. 


Some States Have Taken Steps 


Some states have already taken 
steps to protect veterans by restrict- 
ing their lists of institutions to those 
that have adequate accrediting by as- 
sociations of high standing. In some 
states provision is being made for 
competent committees to inspect 1n- 
stitutions which are not on the ac- 
credited list of state and regional 
accrediting associations. It is hoped 
that such committees will give special 
attention to these questions. 

1. Does the institution have a well- 
trained and competent faculty of 
adequate size for handling the courses 
announced in official publications? 

2. Are the library facilities ade- 
quate for the courses offered? 

3. Are the laboratory facilities ade- 
quate for the programs and courses 
announced in official publications? 

4. Are high standards of work 
maintained in the classrooms? 

5. Does the college publish accu- 
rate statements regarding its accred- 
ited status and the range and quality 
of its offerings? 

6. Are the credits of the college 
generally accepted by neighboring 
accredited higher institutions and rec- 
ognized as meeting the requirements 
for state licenses and certificates? 

Unless a visiting committee finds 
that the standards implied in the 
foregoing questions are fully satis- 
fied, it should have the courage to 
refuse a favorable report. No com- 
mittee should place the desires of the 
college authorities for recognition 
above the best educational interests 
of the veterans who need protection 
against low-grade colleges. This is a 
good time to rid the states of those 
higher institutions that defraud stu- 
dents by granting credits, certificates 
and degrees having little or no value. 
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Lessons from 


Peace-Time Conscription in Europe 


HE new Congress has before it 
several bills for the establish- 
ment of a system of universal mili- 
tary training for the United States 
after the conclusion of the wars 
against Germany and Japan. Inas- 
much as the War and Navy depart- 
ments are insistently pressing for 
action to this end, peace-time con 
scription has become a burning issue. 
The principal measure for military 
training, known as the Wadsworth- 
Gurney Bill, was introduced by Rep- 
resentative James Wadsworth of 
New York and Senator Gurney of 
South Dakota, in the 78th Congress 
early in 1943. The bill would require 
every young man to perform a year’s 
continuous sérvice with the colors, 
between his eighteenth and twenty- 
second birthdays, the particular 
twelve month period to be deter- 
mined by the government, not the 
recruit. 


National Service Proposal 


Chairman May of the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs introduced 
a bill in the summer of 1944 under 
which the provisions as to time 
would be more elastic but the cover- 
age of the nation’s young manhood 
would be just as great. President 
Roosevelt made known his approval, 
in principle, of a year of “national 
service” by American youth, al- 
though he endorsed no detailed for- 
mula and the phrase “national serv- 
ice” continues without exact charac- 
terization. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States have indicated, how- 
ever, that they feel the necessity for 
a military training program for youth 
to provide trained reserves and mili- 
tary services adequate to protect our 
national interests and to assist in pre- 
serving peace. General of the Army 
George C. Marshall, the universally 


respected chief of staff, has stated 
publicly that such should be our na- 
tional policy in the postwar years. 
Here is an issue which vitally con- 
cerns the educational structure and 
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It has neither won wars nor prevented them and 
it has other faults which this study discloses 


GEORGE FORT MILTON 
Editorial Writer, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


personnel of America. To begin 
with, it affects the nation’s schools 
professionally. According to recent 
estimates of the U. S. Census Bureau, 
the annual increment of 18 year old 
youths is about 1,025,000, of whom 
approximately 800,000 a year would 
be physically fit for service and not 
otherwise exempt for dependency or 
deferred for other cause. Many of the 
schemes for this peace-time training 
require the lad to finish high school 
before being inducted; others would 
have him begin his period of service 
on the attainment of his eighteenth 
year. But all the plans approved by 
the military authorities insist upon a 
year’s continuous service. 

The adoption of such a program 
would mean that the young citizen 
soldier and the public education sys- 
tem must each adjust to this year 
taken out of the normal scholastic 
progression. 


Education Seeks to Cushion Shock 


The educational forces of America 
have been pondering ways and 
means for adapting themselves to 
the possible course of events. Obvi- 
ously, it is their professional duty 
to seek to cushion the shock of the 
change to the educational world, 
where it is bound to affect teaching 
schedules, pupil loads, school finance 
and college entrance. 

But there is still another and, in 
the opinion of many, a more signifi- 
cant aspect of the matter for the 
educational forces and the public, 
namely this: if conscription is re- 
sorted to, the plan followed should 





be one which will contribute to the 
nationally desired end result. Because 
of this general concern the American 
Council on Education has been de- 
voting a great deal of attention to 
the conscription problem. The coun- 
cil’s committee on youth problems, 
the successor to the American Youth 
Commission, has held a series of 
meetings to consider it; the com- 
mittee on problems and policies has 
been similarly active. In addition, 
the council likewise has set up a study 
of conscription in other countries so 
that this experience may throw some 
light upon the right course for Amer- 
ica to adopt. 


Conscription in U. S. 


As the director of this study, it has 
been my endeavor to obtain the his- 
torical background of conscription in 
other countries. This has been neces- 
sary because, while our nation em- 
ployed the draft in the Civil War, 
World War I and the present global 
conflict, the only time we ever used 
conscription in time of peace was 
during the period from September 
1940 until the Pearl Harbor attack. 
And this period of fifteen months 
was not one of real peace but what 
we then called “total defense.” It 
was actually a transitional stage be- 
tween peace and war. Therefore, its 
lessons, while interesting as to youth 
attitudes in a time of change, throw 
little light upon the major questions 
which need to be answered about 
any peace-time military service plan. 
These include the following. 

1. What social and economic effects 
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would compulsory military training 
have upon the peace-time life of the 
United States? 

2. Would the peace-time profes- 
sional Army be so directed and ofh- 
cered that it would keep alert to the 
changes in the science and art of war 
so that our forces could be efficiently 
and successfully employed if and 
when the necessity should arise? 

3. Would the trained manpower 
for military employment, both that 
in the regular ground, air and naval 
forces and in the reserves obtained 
through universal military service, be 
backed up by a sufficient commit- 
ment of the nation’s industrial pro- 
duction and technological improve- 
ments to enable it to fight with the 
proper tools of war? 

4. Will conscription be for the sin- 
gle purpose of providing a continual- 
ly renewing reserve of trained man- 
power which can be employed to 
protect the national interests? Or 
will it be decked out with a lot of 
attractive gadgets which do not be- 
long to the military purpose but 
which might be expected to dazzle 
certain elements of the national pop- 
ulation, such as regular physical exer- 
cise, army food, youth discipline and 
vocational education ? 


Blessing or Evil? 


These, in my opinion, are among 
the questions that need to be an- 
swered before we know whether or 
not peace-time conscription should 
become a national policy and, even if 
it were to be agreed upon in prin- 
ciple, whether a particular form of 
it would probably prove a national 
blessing or the reverse. 

Nonvoluntary military service has 
existed for many centuries but the 
present form of universal conscrip- 
tion may be said to have been born 
in the travail of revolutionary France 
in 1793, when that country adopted 
as desperately necessary the new 
principle of “the nation in arms” and 
when, after Napoleon’s crushing vic- 
tory of Jena ten years later, Prussia 
followed suit. It was not until the 
1850’s, however, that any European 
nation instituted a really efficient 
method of peace-time conscription. 
Prussia did so and the new masses 
of soldiers summoned from the 
Landsturm and Landwehr enabled 
Moltke to use the new logistical tool 
of railway transportation to defeat 
Hapsburg Austria at Sadowa and 
Louis Napoleon’s seedy legions at 
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Sedan. Some critics think that the 
genius of his command had more 
weight in these victories than did 
conscription. 

Be that as it may, the French Re- 
public which rose on the ruins of the 
Second Empire promptly instituted 
peace-time conscription and by 1878 
had so invigorated the French army 
that Bismarck considered a “preven- 
tive war.” Thirty-six years later his 
fears were proved groundless. While 
France’s annual classes of recruits 
were ample, if only the professional 
army would use them well, the 
French general staff adopted plans of 
strategy against Germany which 
were full of folly and compounded 
its military felony by clinging to ob- 
solete tactical methods which ignored 
the danger of attacking an enemy 
well supplied with machine guns. 


Skill of Generals More Important 


France’s professional army direc- 
tion was about as faulty in 1914 as in 
1940. In neither instance was her 
conscription -policy to blame for 
what occurred but they proved that 
trained reserves cannot save a nation 
from defeat if her generals do not 
use their forces with skill. 

Similar deductions have been 
drawn from the destructive wastage 
of Russia’s millions under the Ro- 
manoffs, in startling contrast to what 
was accomplished when qualified 
conscription was used by the Soviet 
Union from 1926 on, in which tech- 
nical training was even more impor- 
tant than peace-time maneuvers. In- 
deed, the most vigorous criticism of 
conscription has come from profes- 
sional soldiers and military critics. 

The false premises of the levies of 
the French Republic in the twenty 
years preceding World War I were 
put under the microscope by Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart, a noted British 
critic, who showed that the lack of 
sound strategical conceptions on the 
part of the French general staff had 
resulted in a major misemployment 
of this supposed magnification of the 
mass of maneuver. The result was 
the fatuous Plan XVII with which 
Joffre almost lost World War I in 
its first three weeks. The Maginot 
mentality of Gamelin and the staff 
dug a new pit for the French in the 
1930’s, demonstrating again that 
manpower badly employed is no 
assurance of national defense. 

France’s tragic experiences in the 
two world wars should drive home 


to the hilt the lesson of European 
experience with conscription, namely, 
that these masses of trained reserves 
are headed for the slaughterhouse 
unless the army is equipped with the 
most modern tools of combat and 
unless its professional leadership is 
prepared to employ it with tactical 
efficiency, thus implementing the 
strategic designs. 

Some American military critics 
have sounded notes of caution about 
the proposals for a peace-time draft 
in this country. Hanson W. Baldwin 
of the New York Times called at- 
tention early in 1944 to the misgiv- 
ings many American military men 
have about conscription in peace 
time. High among these is the fear 
“that we may tend to confuse cause 
and effect.” Conscription can con- 
tribute materially to good armed 
forces but it is not necessarily synony- 
mous with them. The case of France 
showed that. Nor can it be safely 
viewed as peace insurance; no nation 
that has had it has escaped war. 

Again, training any substantial 
member of selectees each year would 
require the constant supervision and 
attention of a considerable number 
of experienced officers and men. 
Some American military leaders fear 
that any such additional call “would 
absorb too much of the attention and 
energy of our regular forces, to the 
detriment of professional experience, 
research and tactical development.” 


Education the Function of Schools 


Equally important is the feeling 
pointed out by Mr. Baldwin, that 
“the services do not want to have 
defense confused with sociology.” 
They fear that the physical and 
mental improvement, which might 
be a by-product of peace-time con- 
scription, would be overemphasized 
and that this improvement would 
become the primary aim of com- 
pulsory military training rather than 
military training itself. “They do not 
want to be saddled with illiterates 
and the unfit; they feel that the 
proper place for education is in the 
schools.” 

These considerations deserve at- 
tention. The proposal of universal 
military training in peace time may 
be demanded by the developing fu- 
ture. But the issues’ had better be 
examined carefully, thoroughly and 
objectively before the nation adopts 
a policy involving so fundamental 
a change in our national life. 




















































I Propose 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES for 


NE of the most significant and 

baffling postwar problems will 
be the continuing adjustment of 
youth to a changing economic and 
social situation. The extent to which 
we solve this problem may well de- 
termine the course of our national 
existence for generations. 


Aggressive Point of View Needed 


We have always dimly realized 
that the attitudes of our young peo- 
ple are potent factors in the direc- 
tive force of our philosophy. But 
what the young people of the differ- 
ent countries of the world have been 
taught to believe, their driving power 
for good or for evil in response to 
their beliefs, and the rdle that youth 
has played and is playing are not 
their concern. We dare not 
approach the problems of youth 
merely from the repressive or com- 
placent points of view. 

The term “youth,” as used here, 
includes the ages from 16 to 21. There 
are more than 11,000,000 young peo- 
ple in this group. Less than half of 
them are or were in school. In the 
upper years less than 20 per cent go 
to school. During these war days 
most of them are in school, working 
or in the armed forces. But in the 
years before the war most of them 
were neither in school nor regularly 
employed. 

Unless there is careful planning 
and resolution in carrying out these 
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> Buildings 


Additional high schools 


V ocational-technical institutes 


> Tuition 


Of students between 16 and 21 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia 


plans, the chances are that after the 
war youths will be both out of school 
and out of work to an extent never 
before known in our country. In the 
immediate stage of the postwar pe- 
riod this will be especially serious 
because our young people will just 
have passed through a time when 
their importance to society was rec- 
ognized on every side and their eco- 
nomic status had reached unprece- 
dented heights. Idleness and social 
disregard are going to be bitter pills 
following $50 a week pay, plus over- 
time, and jobs to be had everywhere 
for the picking. 


Best Interests of Youth at Stake 


It is not my assumption that we 
shall fail to deal with this problem 
of youth after the war. There are 
plenty of signs that it will not be 
ignored. Consider the claims that 
are being advanced for compulsory 
military training, a year of national 
service, youth work camps, back-to- 
school crusades and other plans, some 
realistic, others fantastic. The ques- 
tion is not so much whether some- 
thing will be done but rather wheth- 
er what is done will be in accord- 
ance with the best interests of youth 
and the best American traditions. 


Many people believe that the an- 
swer to both questions is found in 
the new G.I. Bill of Rights. When 
our country faced the problem of 
recognizing the debt it owes to the 
veterans of this war, the problem of 
compensating them, at least some- 
what, for the sacrifices they had 
made, it turned to education for 
amortizing that debt, in part. 


Confidence in Our Institutions 


This is our country’s answer to the 
question as to what can best be done 
for young people who have served 
in the war. In the same bill we find 
also an answer as to how this can 
best be done. The federal govern- 
ment did not decide to depart from 
the American tradition as to proce- 
dure and administration in this great 
educational undertaking. It didnot 
set up a new national scheme of 
schools and colleges. It turned to the 
institutions already in existence, lo- 
cally established and controlled. 

This expression of. confidence in 
our established educational machin- 
ery has given us our chance to dem- 
onstrate that our schools and _ col- 
leges, under state and local control, 
can operate on a scale hitherto un- 
known and that they have the ver- 
satility, adaptability and virility to 
meet new and greater problems 
effectively. 

Let us not assume that we are sure 
to meet this test. When we contem- 
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plate the fact that we have not yet 
found a way to serve a large per- 
centage of our youth in our high 
schools and when we face the fact 
that more than 40 per cent of 
those who enter high school are 
never graduated, we dare not regard 
this new challenge with complacency. 

On the other hand, there is the 
encouraging fact that the American 
secondary schools have made great 
strides forward in the last generation 
in adapting their programs to vary- 
ing needs and greatly increasing 
numbers. A generation ago only 
about 1 in 10 of our young people 
of school age was in school. Just 
before the war that ratio had grown 
to 6 in 10. There is abundant evi- 
dence that the schools can and will 
rise to meet this new occasion if the 
opportunity and resources are pro- 
vided. It is important that this prob- 


lem be solved through the right 
means. 
Governmental Functions Divided 


The distinction in functions to be 
performed by federal, state and local 
governments is inherent in the nature 
of our governmental scheme itself. 
Matters affecting our home life, edu- 
cation, religious expression, welfare 
work and other phases of our life 
as individuals are kept close to the 
people in the determination of pro- 
cedures and details of administration. 

We delegate to our federal gov- 
ernment those functions that are 
more impersonal and uniform which 
may gain in effectiveness as they are 
administered somewhat more re- 
motely. The control of education 
has been traditionally vested in state 
and local governmental 
How long we can maintain this 
policy will depend on the ability of 
state and local agencies to provide 
the necessary adaptation of services 
demanded in the light of changing 
times and conditions. 

Our present program must be vast- 
ly extended and expanded before the 
war is over. We must think of edu- 
cation in terms of preparation for 
living and earning; of getting mar- 
ried, establishing homes and rearing 
children; of voting and holding of- 
fice; of community service and per- 
sonal and social planning; of better 
health and recreation and adequate 
resources for living fully and happily. 

What will be the source of the 
funds to pay for these services? 

Many, if not most, of the state and 


agencies. 
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local governments had_ before. the 
war, and will again have after the 
war, a difficult time finding tax 
sources to meet their multiplying 
needs. There is wealth enough with- 
in our nation to provide for our 
needs if we can find sound and equi- 
table ways of taxing it. 

When we are talking about edu- 
cation for all our youths, we are in- 
cluding educational services, of one 
kind or another, for from 5,000,000 
to 6,000,000 more young people than 
have been served heretofore. These 
include only those up to 21 years. 
Additional millions may be involved 
for youths beyond that age. Our 
high school programs must be ex- 
tended for at least two years. Legis- 
lation will need to be provided in 
many states to make this practicable. 

Our rural and urban high schools 
cannot give the coverage needed for 
this expanded program. Therefore, 
I propose a program involving the 
establishment of hundreds of com- 
munity vocational-technical institutes 
throughout the states to provide 
the necessary further expansion of 
our educational programs to meet 
the needs of these additional 5,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 young people. 

These institutes should offer a 
large variety of terminal courses and 
possibly a three year diploma pro- 
gram beyond high school, noncollege 
in equivalent but of such nature and 
value as to become socially, vocation- 
ally and culturally significant in com- 
munity life. The institutes would 
become people’s schools, broad in 
scope as to both geography and pro- 
gram and supplementary to the high 
schools in serving community life. 


Following the pattern established 
in the G.I. Bill of Rights, I propose 
that the federal government meet its 
responsibility for the support of this 
program in two ways: first, by mak- 
ing liberal subsidies for the building 
and equipping of additional high 
schools and vocational-technical in- 
stitutes and, second, by a direct 
subsidy for the operation and main- 
tenance of the educational programs 
for youths from 16 to 21 years. 

These steps should involve no 
other federal control than would be 
required in a financial audit to en- 
sure that the funds were expended in 
accordance with the purposes stated 
in the enacting legislation providing 
the funds. We have abundant evi- 
dence in existing schemes of federal 
education support that this can be 
done practically without undesirable 
federal control. 


Subsidies to Vary in Amounts 


It is further proposed that the sub- 
sidy for the support of the educa- 
tional program be on the following 
basis: the federal government would 
pay to each state a sum that would 
provide $100 for each student 16 years 
old in average daily attendance for 
a standard school year; $125 for each 
student 17 years old; $150 for each 
student 18 years old; $175 for each 19 
year old, and $200 for each 20 year 
old. 

The state, in turn, would pay these 
subsidies directly to any high school, 
institute or college, public or pri- 
vate, which the student elected to 
attend and which met state require- 
ments for approval as a standard 
school, institute or college from the 
standpoint of the adequacy of its 
program: provided, that the educa- 
tional institution would be paid less 
than the rates specified if its per 
student cost were less, that is, the 
amounts specified would be ceiling 
amounts. Also it would be specified 
that publicly supported institutions 
could not charge tuition fees, either 
directly or indirectly, in addition to 
the amounts indicated. Students 
would have choice as to the location 
or type of institution to be attended. 

The cost of these tuition subsidies 
would be less than a billion dollars 
a year for several years, although I 
would hope that the total impact of 
the program of about $1,750,000,000 
annually would be reached within a 
decade. It is education for all Amer- 
ican youths that we seek. 
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A INVESTIGATION of the 
stability of the teaching profes 
sion in Michigan shows that the 
mortality of teachers in the profes- 
sional generation considered was 77.3 
per cent.* Only 491 teachers, or 22.7 
per cent of the 1920 graduates, are 
still actively engaged in teaching or 
administration. A total of 1672 
teachers are no longer in service, of 
whom 1158 are alive and accounted 
for, 58 are deceased and 456 are 
unreported. 

Michigan teacher-training agencies 
reported 2163 graduates who were 
certificated in 1920. Eighty-five per 
cent of these were women, of whom 
less than 1 per cent were married, 
and their median age was 21.6 years. 
More than 90 per cent of the 1920 
graduates were trained in public 
agencies but no single training 
source was responsible for more than 
25 per cent of the total. The training 
period of the nonpublic agencies was 
generally more extensive. Only one 
fourth of the 1920 graduates were 
granted degrees due in part to the 
fact that four of the 17 agencies 
offered only two year courses. Cer- 
tification practices were inadequate 
and unusually decentralized. 


Study Covers Twenty-Three Years 


The investigational procedure in 
volved obtaining, classifying and 
analyzing case histories and follow 
ups of each individual graduated by 
a Michigan teacher-training agency 
in 1920 and certificated to teach by 
that state. These teachers were traced 
through a complete professional gen- 
eration and economic cycle extending 
from the postwar year 1920 to the 
war year 1943. Slightly more than 76 
per cent of the case histories were 
usable, availability of data varying 
directly with the type of training 
agency and the inadequacy of 
records, 

The median age of all retentions 


*Summary of an extended investigation on 
the “Stability of the Teaching Profession” 
made for the Michigan Public Education 


Study Commission. 
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How Stable Is the Teaching Profession? 


JAY L. PYLMAN 
Teacher, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


in service is 45.9 years, of whom 
45 per cent are married. Slightly 
more than three fourths of the reten- 
tions are women, indicating a higher 
proportional mortality for men than 
for women. Only 29 per cent of the 
women married as compared with 93 
per cent of the men. Arbitrary 
restrictions against the marriage of 
women teachers in small districts are 
responsible for this sex difference. 
Of the separations from. service, 
85 per cent are women, 80 per cent 
are married and the median separa- 
tion age is 25.2 years. The factor 
of marital status, therefore, is sig- 
nificant; 44.3 per cent of the reten- 
tions are married as compared with 
80.4 per cent of the separations re- 
ported. Approximately 90 per cent 


of the men in each group are 
married. 
Growth in service measured in 


years of training beyond that ini- 
tially reported and by earned degrees 
is greater among the teacher con- 
tinuations. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
retentions completed advanced train- 


ing and 76 per cent earned ad- 
vanced degrees, whereas 45 per cent 
of the reported separations com- 
pleted advanced training and only 
cent earned an advanced 
degree before permanent separation. 
Mortality generally varied inversely 
with the quality and quantity of 
initial training, with the lightest mor- 
tality among teachers presenting only 
one year of initial training. 

Both retentions and separations 
served in Michigan and out of 
Michigan. Ten per cent of the con 
tinuations served in both areas as 
compared with 4 per cent of the 
separations. Median Michigan serv- 
ice for the retentions was 22.3 years 
as against 12.2 years of out-of-state 
service. Median Michigan service for 
the separations was 5.2 years as 
against 3.9 years of out-of-state 
service. 

The teacher who began in either 
an elementary or a secondary school 
usually remained there; however, 
transfers, where reported, indicated 
a directional trend from elementary 
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Summary of Professional Mortality 


Separations 
Women Men 


Year No. No. 

Initial Gr.: 1844 
Unreported 135 21 1409 
Deceased 19 9 1360 
1921 212 29 1148 
1922... 1S] 26 967 
1923 125 26 842 
1924 103 13 739 
1925. 79 16 660 
1926 74 7 586 
1927 59 10 527 
1928S 21 2 506 
1929 15 l 191 
1930 23 9 16S 
1931. 11 l 157 
1932 14 3 143 
1933 10 { 13° 
1934 10 2 423 
1935 8 3 415 
1936 8 l 107 
1937 10 { 397 
1938 7 5 390 
1939 ‘ 2 389 
1940 : 6 3 383 
1941 6 l 377 
1942 } 3 373 
Total 1471 201 373 


Women Men 
No. PerCent No. 


Retentions 
Total 


PerCent No. PerCent 


2163 =100.0 


85.3 319 


14.7 
65.1 298 13.8 1707 78.9 
62.9 289 13.5 1649 76.2 
53.1 260 12.0 1408 65.1 
44.7 234 10.8 1201 55.5 
38.9 208 9.6 1050 48.5 
34.2 195 9.0 934 43.2 
30.5 179 8.3 839 38.8 
, 172 7.9 758 35.0 
24.3 162 7.6 689 31.9 
23.4 160 7.4 666 30.8 
22.7 159 7.4 650 30.1 
21.6 150 7.0 618 28.6 
21.1 149 6.9 606 28.0 
20.5 146 6.7 589 ay.2 
20.0 142 6.6 575 26.6 
19.6 140 6.4 563 26.0 
19.2 137 6.3 552 25.5 
18.8 136 6.3 543 25.1 
18.4 132 6.1 529 24.5 
18.0 127 5.9 517 23.9 
17.9 125 5.9 514 23.8 
17.7 122 5.6 505 23.3 
17.4 121 5.6 498 23.0 
17.2 118 5.5 491 22.7 
17.2 118 5.5 491 22.7 
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great as popularly assumed, indi- 
vidual teacher mobility was generally 
from the smaller to the larger cen- 
ters with the holding power of the 
districts just the opposite. 

Forty-one per cent of the reten 
tions and 26 per cent of the separa 
tions changed from one type of dis 
trict to another. More personal free 
dom, more adequate financial and 
promotional rewards and_ greater 
security in the larger centers were 
listed as teacher explanations of this 
trend. 

Temporary separation from teach 
ing is common among the retentions 
but was not generally practiced 
among the separation group. Tem- 
porary separation often results in pro- 
fessional and personal growth and 
should be condoned and encouraged. 
protected 


Job security has many 


teachers and retained them in the 
profession. 

Job constancy analysis, or length 
of service in the same district, sur 
prisingly indicated that 32 per cent 
of the retentions are still serving the 
same district in which they began 
to teach after certification. About 40 
per cent of the separations served 
one district only. The number of 
districts served per individual ranged 
from one to 12 for group. 
Median service in each district was 
4.8 years for the retentions and 3.3 
years for the separations, although 
one year service periods were the 
most frequent. 


each 


Most Separations Occur Early 


Separation from the profession was 
heaviest shortly after teachers began 
their teaching service. Of the total 
reported separations, 38 per cent re- 
signed, 23 per cent were released, 
and 39 per cent were unknown. 

Causes leading to resignation (em- 
ploye initiated process) were health 
(13.7 per cent), social and personal 
(45.8 per cent), professional (10.6 
per cent), economic (21.8 per cent) 
and national emergency (8.1 per 
cent). 

Causes leading to release from 
contract (employer initiated process) 
were community. conflicts (33.2 per 
cent), marriage voiding contract 
(20.8 per cent), certification difh- 
culties (20 per cent), incompetence 
(18.1 per cent), immorality (5.3 per 
cent) and not returned from leave 
(2.6 per cent). 

Although the mortality of teach- 
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to secondary levels. Although not so 





ers in a professional generation, as 
indicated by this investigation, is 
77.3 per cent, it should be remem- 
bered that there are no previous 
studies concerning teacher mortality 





by the case history follow-up tech- 
nic or comparable investigations in 
other professional areas against 
which the mortality percentage may 
be rationally compared. 





We're Not Goud Salesmen 


OTIS A. CROSBY 


Senior Administrative Assistant, Detroit Public Schools 
and National President, School Public Relations Association 


HE approach of educators in 

seeking better support for 
schools is questioned by business 
men. They insist, “In promoting edu- 
cation schoolmen stress the cost of 
schooling rather than develop an ap- 
preciation of what a good education 
means to the child and the commu- 
nity.” The educator in describing 
school needs seldom emphasizes the 
personal profits that accrue to citizens 
through the development of a better 
educational plant and a better cur- 
riculum. 

A casual almost any 
school’s interpretation projects — a 
building campaign, smaller class size, 
better teacher salaries, adequate class- 
room equipment—will evidence con- 
fusion on the part of school adminis- 
trators in the science of sound public 
relations. 

School people—genuine scholars 
and teachers of psychology —appear 
to be either unable or unwilling to 
practice what they know to be basi- 
cally sound. Examine, for instance, 
the “master approach” to better 
school financing, the federal aid bill, 
and there will be found in the first 
paragraph what may be interpreted 
as an abrogation of the good sales 
approach. The bill blazons the cause 
of more money for teachers rather 
than a better education for the na- 
tion’s boys and girls. By simple de- 
duction, better learning opportunities 
for children point to a need for more 
adequate financial support, yet our 
leaders in education would present 
the case in terms of bigger budgets 
for schools rather than better educa- 
tional opportunities for children. 

Parents become immediately sym- 
pathetic toward the cause of educa- 
tion when they see the promise of 
personal profit to them but their 
vision is shamefully short when the 
spotlight is focused on an adequate 
income for Susan’s teacher. 


review. of 


Business successfully stresses the 
quality and quantity of its services 
and guarantees satisfactory perform- 
ance. The cost of the manufactured 
product is invariably minimized and 
services are maximized. Possibly 
there is a lesson in this practice for 
school people. Educators somehow 
cannot get away from talking about 
their personal needs, real as they are. 
Their sales appeal is invariably in 
terms of how much education costs 
rather than the quality and quantity 
of the service received. 

The same science of good sales- 
manship used in business can be ap- 
plied to school situations. In illness, 
it is the ability of the surgeon we 
want. We do not ask, “What can I 
get for a $50 fee?” Durability, style 
and beauty are sought in purchasing 
a fur coat, not merely a $100 gar- 
ment. The automobile salesman talks 
in terms of gadgets, innovations, 
beauty, pride of ownership and, 
lastly, cost. So it is with good 
schools. The public wants good 
teachers, up-to-date equipment, com- 
fortable and clean buildings, modern 
textbooks. These factors should be 
pointed up as a means of paving the 
way toward more adequate finances 
for education. 

The wise school administrator will 
see that his staff has full information 
on the school budget. He will not 
hesitate to make such information 
available to citizens who express in- 
terest in the financial support neces- 
sary to assure good schools. One of 
the nation’s highly successul superin- 
tendents says, “Let’s have the best 
schools possible and then let the pub- 
lic know how good they are.” In 
any event more support for our pub- 
lic schools will come most surely 
and easily when there is an under- 
standing of what is meant by 
full educational opportunities for 


children. 
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materials of instruction in citizenship 
and Christian social living for use in 
the Catholic schools of the United 
States. 

A commission on 
izenship was organized to carry out 
this task and Drs. Francis J. Haas 
and the late George Johnson were 
delegated by the bishops to supervise 
the work. 

From its beginning the work of 
the commission was spade work. 
There was no chart, no precedent, 
no established guide for the tremen- 
dous job of devising a plan whereby 
the long-established social tenets of 
the Church would be taught to pu- 
pils in all grades. 


American cit 


Objectives of the Commission 


After careful study of possible ap- 
proaches, Bishop Haas and Monsi- 
gnor Johnson, working in close asso- 
the commission staff, 
concentrate upon two 
activities: (1) the production of a 
curriculum for the elementary 
schools for the development of the 
understandings, attitudes and habits 
required for Christian living in an 
American society and (2) the writ- 
ing of a series of basal readers. for 
the grades to accompany and imple- 
ment the curriculum. The curric- 
ulum and the readers were to be 
closely integrated with religion. 

Both curriculum and readers have 
translated into practice the social and 
economic teaching of the Church. 
Both implement the Catholic philos- 
ophy of education. Both activities 
attempt to inspire boys and girls in 
Catholic schools to put the truth they 
have learned in their religion classes 
into their lives at home, in the class- 
room, on the playground and in the 
community. Both develop outward 
from the core of the child’s early 
consciousness of his own home and 
family to his later consciousness of 
the wide world. 


ciation with 
decided to 
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years ago the Catholic Uni- 
versity began the preparation of 





A Unified Curriculum 


for Catholic elementary schools 


MARY SYNON 


Editorial Consultant, The Commission 


on American Citizenship, Catholic University 


This is the first general curriculum 
offered to Catholic schools for their 
use in developing ideals of Christian 


doctrine for daily living. It is also 
the only curriculum in American 


education which bases all educative 
processes upon standards of morality. 
This does not mean the dragging in 
of religion by the heels or the forced 
association of religion and daily liv- 
ing by artificial combinations. In- 
stead, the curriculum is in line with 
the best procedures in modern cur- 
riculum-making. 


The curriculum, built by Sister 
Mary Joan, O.P., and Sister Mary 
Nona, O.P., entitled “Guiding 


Growth in Christian Social Living,” 
has been organized into three vol- 
umes which are being published by 
the Catholic University of America 
Press.. The first volume has been 
published, the second is in the process 
of printing and the third, now being 
revised, will appear in April. 

Volume I is for the primary grades 
of the elementary school; Volume I], 
the intermediate grades, and Volume 
III, the upper grades. All present the 
guided school experience of the 
child. All the individual 
growth of each child five 
goals: physical fitness, economic com- 
petency, social virtue, cultural de- 
velopment, moral perfection. All of 
them take into account the child’s 
basic relationships with God, the 
Church, his fellow man, nature and 
himself. Each volume is in three 
parts. 


stress 
t »ward 


Teaches Christian Social Living 


Part I is concerned with the prac- 
tice of Christian social living. The 
text varies with the three levels but 
the principle of organization remains 
the same. There is in each a descrip- 
tion of the child’s everyday living, 
showing him at home, in school and 
in the community. This is set up in 
five sections, classified according to 
the basic relationships. 

Part II deals with the direction of 













the school program toward Christian 
social living. Through an organized 
program of subject matter for each 
grade, this section contains a chart 
showing immediate and _ ultimate 
objectives of Catholic education, a 
special feature which the curriculum- 
builders consider one of the most 
valuable in the work. In every grade 
there is a suggested program for re- 
ligion, social studies, science, arith- 
metic, health and physical education, 
music, art and a division of language 
arts into listening, oral and written 
expression, grammar, spelling, hand- 
writing, reading and literature, with 
a selected list of books for each 
grade. 


Publications to Serve as Guide 


Grade placement of the school 
program has been determined largely 
by a survey of diocesan, city and 
state courses of study. Subject matter 
has been organized for adaptation 
in different situations and to give a 
broader base for the building of 
courses of study. The idea has been 
to provide a road map, not to force 
travelers to use it. 

Part III of each volume 
cerned with supplementary materials 
and procedures which will help the 
teacher to promote child growth in 
the school program. It includes units 
of study developed from the cur- 
riculum and suggestions for the or- 
ganization of study tours, school 
assemblies, school enterprises and 
parent-teacher conferences. There is 
also a comprehensive bibliography 
for teachers. 

The three volumes will stand as a 
permanent memorial to the late great 
Catholic teacher, Monsignor George 
Johnson, who saw in their pages the 
fulfillment of his long-cherished 
dream of educating the Catholic 
children of the nation “to grow up 
into Christ” so that each one of them 
might become “another Christ, going 
about doing good and bringing sal- 
vation to his fellow man.” 


is con- 
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Kern County, Calif. 
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i 
Detail of entrance to the 
Lakeside Union Elementary 


School. 





CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 





STRUCTURE: Foundations and basement, 
concrete. Superstructure, wood frame and 
stucco, brick veneer. Roof framing, wood 
joists over classrooms, timber trusses over 
cafeteria and auditorium. 


LANDSCAPING: Complete sprinkler sys- 
tem for turf playgrounds. 


ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT: Acoustical 
plaster ceilings throughout except in lava- 
tories and kitchen. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT: Complete set of 
draperies, curtains, tormentors on slot tracks. 
Border lights and footlights. 


FLOORS: Asphalt tile throughout. 





WINDOWS: Steel sash, sliding screens. 
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LAKESIDE UNION ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





Completed December, 1942 


FRANK WYNKOOP AND ASSOCIATES 


Architect and Engineers, San Francisco 


Detail of entrance to the auditorium. 


ROOF: Four-ply composition, low pitch CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT: Dishwasher, peel- 
roof, heavy mineral-surfaced cap sheet. er, mixer, electric steam table, electric ho- 
Classroom light-reflecting parapet walls tel ranges, ice cream freezers, refrigerators. 
coated with white asbestos roof coating. Folding chairs and folding tables. 
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The exterior finish is stucco and brick veneer. 











SOUND SYSTEMS: Intercommunicating 
telephones. Conduit provided for future 
speaker and radio system. 


WALLS: Auditorium and classroom wain- 
scot, tempered hardboard. Corridor wain- 
scot, enameled insulated pressed wood. 
Toilet wainscot, ceramic tile. Color scheme, 
corridor, white, including floor; classrooms, 
tints of green to door height, white above. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING: Automatic 
steam boilers, oil fueled. Direct radiation, 
individual thermostatic control at unit 
heaters. 


PLUMBING: Well and water pressure sys- 
tem. Septic tank and drain tile soil system. 
Complete roof drainage system. Hot water 
storage with steam coils and auxiliary elec- 
trical unit. 


PUPIL STORAGE: Recessed space provided 
in corridors for metal lockers. Classrooms 
provide ample cupboard space for equip- 
ment and student projects. 
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Classrooms are well ventilated and lighted. 





Ceiling coffers with glass block exposed to the sunlight provide 


LIGHTING: Unusual care was exercised in 
planning for daylighting. Except on dark 
days, no artificial lighting is used. Class- 
room sloping ceilings receive reflected sun- 


ee 


——— 


light from reflecting wall (parapet) above 
low ceilinged portion of rooms. Corridors 
are lighted by ceiling coffers with glass 
block exposed to sunshine on roof. Artificial 


well-lighted corridors. 


illumination for offices, cafeteria and audi- 
torium is by means of fluorescent tube 
lamps. Illustration above shows metal stor- 
age cabinets for pupils. 


lise - 


Artificial light is seldom necessary in classrooms. 
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cc HY don’t parents visit the 
is the title of a 
song heard, lo, these many years in 
all parts of the country. Although 
school children may be better trained 
to sing the song today than they 
were in times of yore, the. question 
still cries out for an answer. 

Each principal who desires the 
presence in his school of parents and 
seeks their cooperation in the devel- 
opmental program for the children 
has perhaps a different reason to 
offer for their absence. One of the 
most obvious is the lack of a suitable 
place in the school building to take 
care of them when they come. This 
article suggests means for correcting 


school ?” 


that deficiency in elementary schools. 

Generally speaking, sales talk is no 
longer needed by teachers or parents 
to impress upon them the impor- 
tance of 
Action to implement it is the need. 
Those who argue that an outlay of 
funds for a parents’ room in the 
school cannot be justified until par- 
ent attendance is assured should, for 


home-school cooperation. 
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GIVE PARENTS A ROOM 
AT SCHOOL 


CHARLES BURSCH and CHARLES D. GIBSON 


Chief and Field Representative, Respectively, Department of Educa- 
tion, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, Sacramento, Calif. . 
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Classroom remodeled for parents’ use. 


a time at least, take a back seat in 
favor of those who argue that the 
provision of suitable facilities, along 
with a suitable program of parent- 
teacher cooperation, must precede 
attendance of parents at school. 

The type of school plant provisions 
necessary to facilitate home-school 
cooperation is indicated by a study 
of the difficulties encountered in 
schools lacking such facilities. Par- 
ent-teacher conferences in the class- 
room or corridor cannot be satisfac- 
tory for obvious reasons. No suitable 
place for parent study groups is 
found in most elementary schools. 

What, then, are the proper charac- 
teristics and provisions for a parents’ 
room in a school building? A few 


Plan for remodeling two adjoining classrooms. 
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provisions may be listed as follows. 

1. A place designed for and recog- 
nized as the “home” for parents dur- 
ing the time they spend at school. 
It should be free from the formal 
classroom atmosphere. 

2. Accessibility, with separate en- 
trance from street or parking area. 

3. Sufficient space to accommodate 
about 40 adults in small informal 
groups or almost twice that many in 
more formal activities. 

4. Comfortable seats, proper light 
and acoustical conditioning, good 
heating and ventilation and attractive 
furnishings. 

5. Opportunity for uninterrupted 
parent-teacher conferences. 

6. A library corner with book 
storage facilities and reading table. 

7. Storage and display space for 
exhibits, pamphlets, pictures, charts 
and other visual aids. 

8. Facilities for sound picture pro- 
jection and a radio. 

9. A small chalk board and gen- 
erous tack board area. 

10. Separate toilet facilities. 

11. A small shelter and fenced in 
play area for preschool age children. 

12. A kitchenette equipped for tea 
service and light lunches. 

With the facilities suggested, a 
vital parent education and parent- 
teacher cooperative program may be 
carried on continuously. Parents may 
with profit come to the school when- 
ever it is most convenient for them, 
individually or in organized groups, 
day or evening. They may, and 
would be encouraged to, bring along 
children of preschool age. 

A common approach by parents 
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Proposed parents’ room. 


the devel Ip- 
requires 


and teachers to meeting 
mental needs of children 
that both groups have access to and 
become familiar with the same in- 
structional and informational mate- 
rials dealing with: 

1. Growth 
different ages. 


needs of children of 


2. Conditions necessary to health. 

3. Nutrition. 

4. Control communicable dis- 
eases. 

5. Home, street and school safety 


practices. 

6. Character and social behavior 
standards. 

7. Technics of control or discipline. 

Given such information and a 
common basis of procedure in school 
and home, a real reduction of con 
fusion in the minds of children may 
be anticipated, with attendant im- 
provement in children’s feeling of 
security and with a reduction in 
problem behavior. 

The need for a forward step in 
the home-school relationship is recog- 
nized. The devastating effect upon 
children growing out of war-caused 
neglect by parents and school is seen 
in many places. The benefits of 
home-school cooperation have been 
well demonstrated in the better run 
of war-time child care centers. Now 
is the time for both elementary and 
high schools to take advantage of 
lessons learned from this teamwork 
in war-time nursery schools. 
Thoughtful schoolmen are recog- 
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nizing the need of improved home- 
school ties as the best guarantee 
against attacks upon 
public education for purposes of tax 
reduction. Planning for new schools 
and for the remodeling of partially 
obsolete structures is the order of the 
day. It provides an unusually good 
opportunity to make provisions now 
for suitable parents’ rooms in schools. 

Little has been said in this article 
about the formulation and mainte- 
nance of a program of parent educa- 
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tion and parent-teacher cooperation 
to be carried on in the proposed par- 
ents’ room. This lack of emphasis i is 
deliberate because of the conviction 
that, generally speaking, program- 
ming in this field is ahead of suitable 
provisions for it. Further progress in 
home-school cooperation awaits prop- 
er plant provisions. 

The accompanying drawings il- 
lustrate some of the features and 
arrangements heretofore discussed. 
The floor plan, plot plan and cross 
section on this page illustrate what 
may be done in a new school. The 
drawing at the bottom of page 37 
shows how two classrooms may be 
remodeled into a parents’ room com- 
bined with a teachers’ room. The 
drawing at the top of page 37 gives 
a layout for remodeling a single 
classroom. 

The notes on the drawings clarify 
most of the recommendations. The 
emphasis upon a play shelter and 
fenced play area for young children 
grows out of the need for a place 
to care for these children while par- 
ents are at school and for parents to 
study group behavior. 

The relationship shown between 
the parents’ and the teachers’ rooms 
is in recognition of the need for these 
two groups to cooperate as well as to 
give greater flexibility to the use of 
both rooms in order to make possible 
the handling of larger groups for 
teas and to minimize the costs for 
plumbing and kitchen facilities. 


CORRIDOR, 


ROON 





Suggested plot plan for parents’ room shown 
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Teachers are studying models like the one 
above before answering questions on needs. 


* ANTICIPATING necessary post- 

war building, the public school 
system of Kansas City, Mo., is asking 
the cooperation of its teaching per- 
sonnel in the development of plans 
and specifications so that educational 
needs may be met effectively. Ele- 
mentary school faculties are studying 
a model of a proposed elementary 
classroom constructed by high school 
industrial arts pupils following the 
establishment of tentative criteria, 
the result of initial group planning 
last spring. Models of laboratories, 
shops and special rooms are in proc- 
ess of construction and these, too, will 
be sent about the system for criticism 
and suggestion prior to the drawing 
of blueprints. 

The model shown in the accom- 
panying photograph (looking down 
into it as into a box) discloses coat 
closets near the door with book 
shelves built into the sides that open 
into the room. A work shelf with a 
sink is flanked on either side by cup- 
boards. The floor space in front of 
the sink is available for crafts or con- 
struction work. Under the broad 
windows at the right are built-in 
book shelves and fresh air intakes. 
Sliding doors conceal additional stor- 
age space. 

At the bottom of the illustration 
it may be noted that there is a cork 
strip above the chalk boards. The 


boards themselves are reversible with 


cork board on the back. A radio 
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outlet is built into the wall above the 
board. On the left wall a coat closet, 
chalk board and two built-in storage 
cupboards fill the space to the door. 
Accompanying the model is a 
check list of questions designed to 
obtain reaction to typical building 
services and needs as follows. 


External Features 


What is the best building location 
on the chosen site? 

What should be 
number of stories? 

Can a minimum playground area 
be determined? 


the maximum 


Planning for Community Services 


Is an auditorium-gymnasium com- 
bination practical ? 

What planning should be done for 
community recreation? 

What planning, if any, should be 
done for preschool children? 

What planning, if any, should be 
done for adult education? 

Should buildings be zoned for 
heating and ventilating in order to 
accommodate various extracurricular 
activities independently? 

What provisions should be made 
for the parent-teacher association, 
fathers’ club and other groups? 


Special Rooms 


What is the minimum school 
membership to justify an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, a cafeteria? 





Check List of 
BUILDING NEEDS 


HEROLD C. HUNT 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 






Should all elementary schools be 
provided with an industrial arts 
shop? Or would it be practical to 
zone school areas so that one school 
properly equipped could serve sev- 
eral others? 

Should the homemaking rooms be 
planned to accommodate foods and 
sewing classes in the same space? 

Is it practical to set aside and equip © 
one room for visual education to ac- 
commodate the entire school or is it 
necessary to equip all rooms? 

Should each school be provided 
with a music room? 

In planning an office suite for an 
elementary school, what should it 
consist of and where should it be 
located? Should the health center 
adjoin? 

Should rest space for tired and sick 
children be provided in addition to 
the health center? 

What constitutes an adequate 
teachers’ restroom in size, appoint- 
ment and equipment? 

What indoor play space is needed? 

Should there be one supply room 
for school and custodian ? 

Should toilet facilities for the pu- 
pils be concentrated, distributed over 
the building or provided in each 
classroom? 

Is there need in an elementary 
school for showers? 


Features of Regular Classroom 


Should the classroom be increased 
in size to accommodate a workshop? 

Should an adjoining workshop be 
provided ? 

What chalk board space is re- 
quired? Should swing blackboards 
be provided in the front center of 
each room? 

What cork board space is needed? 

Should acoustical ceilings be pro- 
vided? 

Should classroom floors be hard 
maple, asphalt or rubber tile, lino- 
leum? 















































Should such provisions as cup- 
boards, drawers and cases for hous- 
ing all equipment and materials used 
be made in each room? 

How many utility electric conveni- 
ence receptacles should be placed in 
each room and where? 

What exposure is most desired? 

What type of furniture should be 
provided for seating pupils? Tables 
If so, where? Movable 
Fixed desks? 


and chairs? 
desks? If so, where? 
If so, where? 


Special Building Equipment 


Should corridor ceilings be acous- 
tically treated? 

Should a public address system 
with outside radio circuits and speak- 
er be provided in each room? 

Should there be display cases in 
corridors? 

Should provisions be made for dry- 
ing children’s clothing on wet days? 

Should automatic lighting be pro- 
vided? 





West Virginia’s 
Postwar Building Guide 


JOHN E. MARSHALL 


Supervisor of Surveys and Schoolhouse Planning 
West Virginia Board of Education, Charleston 


yy VIRGINIA faces a 
postwar schoolhouse con- 
struction program estimated at $30,- 
000,000 with assurance that buildings 
will be structurally sound and educa- 
tionally efficient, thanks to the fore- 
sight of State Superintendent W. W. 
Trent who, in August 1943, appoint- 
ed the West Virginia Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. 

Including an architect and a col- 
lege professor of school administra- 
tion, as well as carefully chosen 
principals and county superintend- 
ents, the council took as its task the 
preparation of a nontechnical, infor- 
mative guide to good planning and 
construction practices. A year of 
study, research and experimentation 
preceded the first tentative draft of 
the “Standards,” now in process of 
revision.* 

Special attention is given to pro- 
cedures for organizing and adminis- 
tering a sound school plant program 
under the state’s system of educa- 
tional organization made up of 55 
county units, aided and supervised in 
certain respects by the state. The 
importance of a survey of the present 
school plant is stressed; site area and 
location, utilization of present build- 





*West Virginia Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction: Proposed Standards for Schoolhouse 
Construction, State Department of Education, 
Charleston, W. Va., 1944. 
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ings, advantages and disadvantages 
of consolidation, practicability of 
renovation for old buildings are dis- 
cussed. Is the plant economical to 
administer, supervise and operate? 
In areas of fairly dense population, 
are there many small buildings lo- 
cated close together, each requiring 
a principal, a custodian and a heating 
plant but each devoid of playrooms, 
auditorium and special-purpose 
rooms which would be economically 
justifiable in a larger building? 
Following closely upon a survey of 
a county’s present school plant comes 
the determining of future building 
needs in terms of population trends 
and of likely changes in the educa- 
tional program and organization. 
West Virginia’s new “Standards” 
offers suggestions for determining fi- 
nancial requirements of the school 
plant needs of the area and help in 
budgeting for a construction project. 
The wise selection of an architect 
and his professional relations with 
superintendent and school board 
members receive attention. The 
“Standards” embodies a clear state- 
ment of what assistance educational 
planners owe to the architect, as well 
as what duties the architect expects 
to perform for school heads. 
A chapter on site selection and de- 
velopment calls attention to special 
needs occasioned by West Virginia’s 












mountainous terrain and by her 
multiplicity of rural schools. General 
features of the building, as well as 
pertinent construction details, receive 
treatment designed not only to set 
minimums of safety and strength but 
to point to desirable standards above 
these minimums. 

Material on the classroom is sup- 
plemented by many suggestions for 
efficient planning and equipment of 
the varied special-purpose rooms and 
on the spatial relationships among 
them all. 

In the chapter on service systems, 
as throughout the manual, provision 
is made for flexibility. In heating 
and ventilation and in the electrical 
system, a school plant’s future expan- 
sion must be anticipated if later losses 
are to be avoided. 

The first, tentative draft of the 
“Proposed Standards for Schoolhouse 
Construction” was largely the work 
of the West Virginia Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. The pres- 
ent revision embodies suggestions 
from teachers, parents, custodians; 
architects, principals and superin- 
tendents; from the state fire marshal 
and the Sstate’s chief sanitary en- 
gineer, and from national authorities 
on such aspects as recreation, health, 
lighting and fire protection. 

West Virginia’s new “Standards” 
is informative in character rather 
than regulatory. No effort has been 
made to give it legal force. It 
will function to improve future 
school buildings because it offers 
guidance to those concerned with 
their construction. Gratifying recog- 
nition of this effort to substitute 
effective leadership for ineffective 
compulsion comes from all over the 
state: from teachers who write of 
their pet abhorrences, “I hope you’ve 
recommended against that!”; from 
county superintendents who say, 
“New I can tell my architect exactly 
what we want”; from school board 
members saying, “The ‘Standards’ 
has improved my whole approach 
to the construction problem,” and 
from architects, “We endorse the 
‘Standards’ in principle and we offer 
our wholehearted cooperation in 
making it an effective instrument 
in obtaining for West Virginia safer, 
more efficient, more substantial, eco- 
nomical and attractive school build- 
ings.” 

And that’s what we want! 
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What's New in 





STATE SCHOOL SUPPORT? 


ARVID J. BURKE 


Director of Studies, New York State Teachers Association 


OST of the revisions in state- 

supported foundation _ pro- 
grams increase state support, partic- 
ularly for teachers’ salaries. 

Georgia granted increases of 25 
per cent in minimum salaries in 1942. 
Its foundation program is based upon 
minimum salaries and a formula for 
determining the number of teachers 
allowed for state school support pur- 
poses. In 1945 teachers will be paid 
for eleven months instead of nine. 


State Foundation Plan in Illinois 


Illinois provides most of its school 
support under this pattern. Its flat 
allowance for attendance has been 
increased from $11 a pupil to $13 in 
the elementary schools. A new al- 
lowance of $2 a pupil has been made 
for high schools. Its foundation pro- 
gram for equalization (about one 
fourth of its aid) has been increased 
from $40 to $62 a pupil in elementary 
schools and from $80 to $85 in high 
schools. The total appropriation for 
schools has risen from about $15,- 
000,000 in 1941 to more than $19,- 
000,000 in 1945. 

Maine now allows $190 per teach- 
er; the allowance was formerly $100. 
Under its equalization law the pro- 
gram is $940 an elementary unit and 
$1405 a secondary unit. 

Massachusetts in its state support 
program allows from $100 to $200 
for each teacher depending upon sal- 
ary paid, certificate held and experi- 
ence. In 1943 the state passed a 
$1200 minimum salary law. This 
should make $200 the minimum aid 
for all teacher units and may increase 
state aid. A district has to pay only 
$950 a year to a teacher to receive the 
full $200. 

Nevada did not increase its state- 
supported foundation level but did 
liberalize its equalization aid, raising 
its foundation for equalization from 
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$625 a teacher unit plus $2 a pupil 
per year to $1500 a teacher unit. It 
decreased the local contribution from 
35 cents a hundred to 25 cents. 

Ohio has an entirely adequate 
state-supported foundation program 
from the perspective of services in- 
cluded within it. The 1943 legisla- 
ture further increased financial sup- 
port for the program from $15.30 a 
year to 8'4 cents a day for kinder- 
gartens, from $30.60 a year to 17 cents 
a day in elementary schools, from 
$45.90 a year to 254 cents a day in 
high schools and from $36 a year to 
20 cents a day in part-time, continu- 
ation and evening schools. For equal- 
ization purposes the minimum pro- 
gram now is figured at 12'4 cents a 
day in kindergartens, 25 cents a day 
in elementary schools and 3714 cents 
a day in high schools. Additional 
equalization aid is provided for dis- 
tricts with property valuations of less 
than $4800 a pupil. 


Increased Support in Tennessee 


The remaining four states made 
the following adjustments in their 
programs: Tennessee had a state-sup- 
ported program amounting to $10 a 
year for each elementary pupil in 
average daily attendance. This allow- 
ance has now been extended to sec- 
ondary schools. The state also has 
an equalization program based upon 
a minimum salary schedule. The 
state legislature of 1943 increased the 
scheduled salaries $20 a month for 


eight months effective 1944. Trans- 
portation aid now is provided for 
high school and elementary pupils. 
A flat allowance of $125 a teacher 
unit is now allowed for other current 
expenses instead of 20 per cent of 
the salary allowance. Total support 
has risen from $8,400,000 five years 
ago to $13,700,000 in 1944. 


Teachers Benefit in Utah 


Utah has supplemented its allow- 
ance of $25 a census child with a 
new fund amounting to about $1,- 
300,000 a year to be apportioned ac- 
cording to the number of teachers 
employed and to be used to increase 
teachers’ salaries. Minimum salaries 
were set at $960 a year for college 
graduates and $1056 for teachers with 
master’s degrees, plus $50 a year for 
the first six years of experience and 
at least $45 a year for sixteen years 
of experience inclusive of the first 
six. The maximum for college grad- 
uatés is $1680 and for those with 
master’s degrees, $1776. 

Virginia raised its program of sup- 
port from around $500 a teacher unit 
to $720 a year in 1944. Transporta- 
tion aid has been included in the 
state program. Washington did not 
increase its allowance of 25 cents a 
day for each day of attendance per 
pupil but it did appropriate nearly 
$4,000,000 a year to increase teachers’ 
salaries (1944-45). It has a minimum 
salary of $1200 for all districts and 
of $1440 for elementary teachers and 
of $1560 for high school teachers in 
equalization districts. State aid has 
been made available for nursery 
schools in the state. 


EQUALIZATION PROGRAMS 


State aid programs to equalize edu- 
cational programs up to a prescribed 
level without placing an undue bur- 
den upon districts with low property 
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valuations are not new. Maryland 
had a reasonably satisfactory equali- 
zation program before the develop- 
ment of the refined methods for meas- 
uring educational need and _ local 
ability to pay and their incorporation 
into the laws of New York State 
about twenty years ago. 

Most states now have equalization 
features in their state aid programs. 
The states of Alabama, Arizona, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Vermont, 
West Virginia and Wyoming pay 
out most of their school aid accord- 
ing to some type of equalization 
plan. 

Indiana, Michigan, North Dakota 
and Oklahoma have passed new 
equalization laws recently. Kansas, 
Mississippi and New Hampshire 
have made no recent changes. All of 
the others have made revisions in the 
last six years. 

State aid under equalization pro- 
grams has been increased as a result 
of the following adjustments: (1) 
increasing state foundation programs, 
(2) liberalizing the computation of 
attendance to take care of decreases 
and unavoidable absences, (3) mak- 
ing supplementary appropriations to 
increase teachers’ salaries and (4) 
lowering local property- tax rates for 
the support of the equalization pro- 
gram. 


New York Has Progressive Program 


The New York State program at- 
tracts attention because of its size 
and the fact that it is the first to con- 
tain refined technics of measurement. 
Actually, other states in recent years 
have gone farther in including essen- 
tial services within the foundation 
program, integrating minimum sal- 
ary laws with the foundation pro- 
gram and applying more refined 
measures of need and ability. Never- 
theless, New York State has made 
progress in recent years. In 1943 
kindergartens were included in the 
foundation program but junior high 
schools and adult education are still 
out. Transportation aid involving a 
state foundation program and equali- 
zation has been put into effect but it 
has not been incorporated into the 
foundation program or integrated 
with it. Building aid also is provided 
now on the equalization plan but it, 
too, is not integrated with the total 
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state aid program as it is set up now. 

Both of these laws are too compli- 
cated. Both introduce the principle 
of changing state aid according to 
change in price levels. Many older 
state aid provisions not in harmony 
with equalization principles have 
been repealed except those relating 
to central rural schools. This law 
actually promotes inequalities among 
central rural school districts. Instead 
of setting up a defensible program 
for financing reorganized school dis- 
tricts, the legislature passed a law 
empowering the education depart- 
ment to hold back up to 25 per cent 
of the state aid of any school dis- 
trict. This law could lead easily to 
state centralized control over all edu- 
cation in the state. 


New State Minimum Salaries in N. Y. 


Another recent law enables the 
state comptroller to audit all school 
accounts which might lead eventually 
to a condition which existed in North 
Carolina until recently, namely, dual 
control. New state minimum salary 
schedules have been enacted for cer- 
tain districts, ranging from $1200 to 
$1800 for elementary teachers and 
from $1300 to $1900 for high school 
teachers. These also have not been 
incorporated into the state founda- 
tion program. The foundation pro- 
gram of $1500 an elementary unit and 
$1900 a high school teacher unit is 
insufficient to pay these salaries and 
at the same time take care of other 
minimum current expenses that are 
incurred, 

The state aid program always has 
been inadequate to pay the salaries 
mandated in the larger school dis- 
tricts. The minimum salary laws rec- 
ognize regional differences in living 
costs which are not provided for in 
the state foundation program. State 
aid has been decreasing for a num- 
ber of years because of decreased 
attendance. It dropped from about 
$120,000,000 to $110,000,000. In 1943 
a law was passed to the effect that 
aid should not be less than it was 
under conditions existing in that 
year. State aid for education in the 
school year 1944-45 is slightly higher 
than it was then. 


Indiana's Salary Procedure 


Indiana has inaugurated a new 
state aid plan which almost fits the 
equalization pattern. It provides for 
a state minimum salary schedule 
based upon education and experi- 











ence, varying from $150 a month for 
teachers with no experience who 
meet current certification require- 
ments to $185 a month for teachers 
with the maximum preparation and 
eighteen years’ experience. The min- 
imum term is fixed at eight months. 
Pupil-teacher ratios are prescribed for 
computing state aid. The state guar- 
antees 80 per cent of the computed 
cost of the foundation program. A 
complicated procedure is set up for 
state financing of the local district’s 
20 per cent contribution to the cost 
where a district is unable to provide 
all of the funds at the minimum tax 
rate. 

Michigan since 1941 apportions 
practically all of its aid upon an 
equalization basis. In 1943 the state 
increased its elementary school foun- 
dation program from $57 to $63.50 
per elementary school pupil and 
from $77 to $83.50 in the high schools 
in large districts and from $55 
to $61.50 and $75 to $81.50, respec- 
tively, in small districts. The local 
contribution (tax rate) to the cost 
of the foundation program was re- 
duced. State aid was $42,550,000 in 
1939; it amounted to $50,000,000 in 
1944. 


Oklahoma's Plan 


Oklahoma in 1941 adopted a state 
aid program in which the state pays 
the difference between the cost of a 
state foundation program and “foun- 
dation program income” consisting 
of other state aids, county revenues 
and other revenues, plus the yield 
of a minimum tax rate. The law pro- 
vides for a minimum term of 180 
days, a minimum salary schedule for 
teachers, an allowance for other cur- 
rent expenses and a transportation 
allowance. Under a new minimum 
schedule (1943), the minimum salary 
is $125 a month plus $5 a month for 
each year of experience up to four 
for college graduates engaged in pub- 
lic school teaching. For teachers with 
a master’s degree the minimum is 
$130 a month plus $5 a month for 
each year of experience up to five 
These represent increases of $15 « 
month over the old schedule previ- 
ously in effect. 

North Dakota between 1939 and 
1943 revised its state aid program to 
recognize both need and ability to 
pay. Allowances per teacher vary 
according to tax rates and allowances 
per pupil vary according to valuation 
and tax rates. 
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ORIENTATION DEVICES 


for acquainting rural pupils with 


high school facelities and customs ....,... ®%:. igi 


DMINISTRATORS and teachers 
ppm firmly convinced that school 
work moves forward much more 
smoothly if members of the annual 
incoming class are familiarized with 
the school plant, institutional cus- 
toms and procedures and curricular 
arrangements either before they en- 
ter or as quickly as possible after 
classes begin. 

In fact, many schoolmen contend 
that thoughtfully planned and skill- 
fully presented orientation programs 
are essential if new pupils are to 
adapt themselves happily to an aca- 
demic career. The more that can be 
done to bridge the gap and soften 
the transition between elementary 
and secondary schools, the more 
effective the school life of the indi- 
viduals concerned and: the greater 
the influence of the institution as a 
builder of successful citizens. 


Orientation Often Neglected 


Educators occasionally fall into the 
error of thinking that pupils automa- 
tically know the “whys and where- 
fores” of school procedures. The old 
adage “Familiarity breeds contempt” 
while not strictly applicable to some 
teachers’ attitudes is probably char- 
acteristic of the attitudes of others 
who have taught for so many years 
that they either reduce orientation 
processes to a minimum or eliminate 
them. 

Undoubtedly, this situation occurs 
because the instructors have been 
through the mill so often that they 
feel time utilized for acquaintance- 
ship purposes may be spent more 
profitably in classroom activities. On 
the other hand, veteran instructors 
who learn as they teach and who year 
by year seek methods by which they 
can serve pupils more effectively de- 
vote an increasing amount of time 
to devices that orient boys and girls. 
These educators realize that a high 
degree of understanding on the part 
of pupils makes learning a coopera- 
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te 


tive enterprise and creates an atmos- 
phere highly conducive to mastery 
of subject matter. 

Areas in which secondary..school 
pupils commonly need orientation 
come quickly to mind. Naturally, 
each area may be subdivided and 
given varying degrees of emphasis 
as local points of view and individual 
concepts differ. Among the com- 
moner areas, however, in which high 
school freshmen often badly need 
orientation are the following. 

The curriculum—its divisions, their 
content, requirements, outcomes. 

The program—its organization, op- 
eration, purposes. 

Academic subjects—requirements, 
objectives, values, relationships. 

School citizenship—standards, rules 
and regulations, ideals. 

The library—its function and use. 

Attendance — absences, tardiness, 
excuses. 

Clubs and societies—their purpose, 
nature, operation, membership. 

Scholarship standards—the mark- 
ing system, its ramifications, honors. 

Examinations — objectives, values, 
prepreparation. 

Laboratory — procedures, purposes, 
regulations. 

Studying—budgeting time, meth- 
ods. 


Some Successful Devices 


Among the orientation devices 
which can be used effectively are: 

1. Larger rural schools occasionally 
issue printed or mimeographed pam- 
phlets containing simply written 
sections which tell about the objec- 
tives of each institution, its physical 
plant, curriculums, departments, fac- 
ulty, entrance requirements, extra- 
curricular activities and  achieve- 
ments. Smaller institutions frequent- 
ly furnish entering pupils with lists 
of the various courses and copies of 
term programs. 

At times, special issues of the 
school paper or the local newspaper 
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E. B. KNIGHT 


Associate Professor, Agricultural Education 
University of Tennessee 


present similar information. Practical- 
ly all schools offer similar formalized 
materials of one sort or another de- 
signed to familiarize new pupils with 
local high schools. 

2. One orientation device which 
has proved popular is an Eighth 
Grade Day held in the spring under 
the auspices of the high school. To 
this event are invited all prospective 
eighth grade graduates who conceiv- 
ably may enter the local high school 
the next fall. Usually, these embryo 
freshmen spend an entire day on the 
campus, to which they have been 
transported in a district bus in many 
cases. They attend those classes 
which normally appear on the fresh- 
man schedule and for at least a day 


lead the life of a high school pupil. 
Special Programs for Visitors 


Frequently a picnic lunch is pro- 
vided for eighth grade guests, periods 
are reduced in length and a special 
program is prepared which affords a 
comprehensive view of the institution 
and its activities. 

An Eighth Grade Day program 
that proved successful in one rural 
high school included the following 
features: 


Music, high school orchestra 

Greetings, president, junior class 

Demonstration, freshman science 
group 

Familiar songs, assembly 

Milk testing, agriculture I class 

Explanation of school traditions, 
president, senior class 

Athletic stunts, boys’ gymnasium 
class 

Music, girls’ quartet 

Typing exhibition, commercial de- 
partment 

Style show, home economics group 

Remarks, principal 

Playlet, dramatic club 

School songs, assembly 









































































































Gilencuve Public Schvvis 


Eighth graders often learn what high school is like by visit- 
ing classes and leading the daily life of a high school pupil. 


Other schools have utilized short- 
ened class periods effectively during 
Eighth Grade Day to depict the work 
of the school. It has been found ad- 
visable to employ the current fresh- 
men, as far as possible, in demonstra- 
tion classes and discussions; their 
status gives material value to the im- 
pressions received by the eighth grade 
guests. 

3. Wherever local relationships are 
harmonious and cooperation prevails 
between elementary and secondary 
schools, it is helpful to arrange a sys- 
tem of friendly visits by high school 
pupils to outlying schools. The 
groups making such visits must be 
carefully selected and _ reasonably 
well trained. They may provide short 
programs featuring activities, labora- 
tory or vocational demonstrations 
and brief talks which greatly stimu- 
late interest in high school attendance 
and facilitate orientation. Incidently, 
projects of this kind are legitimate 
advertising for oncoming public en- 
tertainments and give the high school 
pupils beneficial experiences. 

4. The “big brother” and “big sis- 
ter” idea has proved highly successful 
in certain localities. The plan is sim- 
ple and, when properly integrated 
with other acquaintanceship devices, 
can be utilized effectively. Briefly, a 
pupil whe is already enrolled (pref- 
erably a junior or a senior) at the 
start of the school year makes him- 
self responsible for one or more 
freshmen. He sees that the assigned 
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newcomer becomes familiar with the 
building, understands school customs 
and gets to know other pupils. 

A “get-together” party may be ar- 
ranged for big and little brothers and 
sisters. They may sit together during 
a program or an athletic contest and 
eat lunch together for the first week. 
Such a device minimizes the “all 
alone” feeling which new pupils 
often have and hastens the day when 
they will become integrated members 
of the student body. 

5. A number of administrators 
have initiated effective relationships 
with prospective pupils by making a 
practice of visiting rural grade 
schools each spring in order to dis- 
cuss high school entrance. Other 
principals and superintendents de- 
vote several weeks each summer to 
calling upon eighth grade graduates 
and their parents to talk informally 
about high school attendance. Per- 
sonalized orientation of this type goes 
far toward establishing friendly un- 
derstandings and a wholesome atti- 
tude on the part of both parents and 
pupils. | 

6. Preregistration in the spring has 
orientation possibilities although the 
long summer vacation interferes with 
any great carry-over when the new 
term begins. More effective are days 
set aside in the fall for freshman 
registration and orientation. Regis- 
tration itself is helpful for it famil- 
iarizes the pupil with the curriculum 
and class schedule. When followed 





by adequately organized programs 
informing freshmen regarding rules 
and regulations, school activities and 
customs, its value is great. However, 
any large scale group orientation in- 
struction serves to eliminate individ- 
ual questions. These can be satisfac- 
torily explained, however, if home- 
room and subject-matter teachers do 
their work in a sympathetic and un- 
derstanding manner. 

7. The classroom, whether it be 
the scene of homeroom or subject- 
matter activities, constitutes the best 
medium for disseminating informa- 
tion which will directly and indi- 
rectly assist pupils to orient them- 
selves. The routine announcements 
that are made, the standards estab- 
lished by the group, the incidental 
explanations given by the instructor 
and the application of lesson materi- 
als to life all contribute to pupil 
understanding and adjustment. 

Frequently these fertile opportuni- 
ties are treated all too casually and 
are quickly brushed aside for fear 
the minutiae of the lesson will be 
neglected. Upon such occasions it is 
generally advisable to develop briefly 
the reasons underlying local school 
regulations and customs principally 
by means of skillfully guided pupil 
discussion. 


Study of Problems Helpful 


8. With increasing frequency cer- 
tain periods are being set aside for 
ofientation purposes. Those in at- 
tendance study and analyze specific 
aspects of school life. Usually a hand- 
book or prepared outline forms the 
basis for the session, while the lesson 
consists of an informal group con- 
ference dealing with case or type 
situations. Often these general group 
meetings are followed by definite 
acquaintanceship procedures con- 
ducted by instructors of the separate 
academic subjects. Vocational in- 
structors,* in particular, feel the need 
for further pupil orientation. 

Orientation is a continuous process, 
a day by day activity. The more the 
pupil comprehends the basic facts of 
school procedures and the more he 
realizes his responsibilities, the more 
efficiently will the institution move 
forward and the greater will be its 
service to the community and the 


pupil. 


*Knight, E. B.: Handbook for Students of 
Vocational Agriculture, Columbia, Mo., Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Education Series, 
1938, No. 34. 
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'- FLORIDA Plans | 


for the Postwar Yeats 


OR a number of years Florida, 

as one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing states in the nation, has suffered 
now and then from acute growing 
pains. These, however, have usually 
been turned to good advantage; in 
one instance they resulted in periodic 
studies and plans for improving the 
educational program. 

Seventeen years ago the legislature 
of Florida appropriated $50,000 for a 
comprehensive study of education. 
This appropriation was supplement- 
ed by a grant of $25,000 from one of 
the foundations and the services of 
a group of experts were obtained to 
make the study. The report, when 
completed, had many excellent rec- 
ommendations but, perhaps because 
the people of the state participated 
only to a limited extent, most of 
these recommendations were never 
incorporated into the state program 
of education. They are still avail- 
able, however, in the published re- 
port for consideration in connection 
with any further studies which may 
be made. 


State School Laws Studied 


In 1936, the citizens of the state 
decided that the next logical step in 
improving the program of education 
would be to undertake a comprehen- 
sive study and revision of the state 
laws relating to education. A com- 
mittee of representative citizens was 
appointed by the governor under the 
name of the Florida School Code 
Committee to undertake such study. 

This group soon decided that a 
comprehensive study of education 
would be needed as the basis for 
recommending changes and im- 
provements in the laws, Its sur- 
vey was terminated within a period 
of approximately twelve months and 
the findings were published in a 
report comprising some 200 pages 
entitled “Report of the Florida 


School Code Committee.” 

As a result of the recommenda- 
tions of this group, the legislature 
appointed in 1937 a special commit- 
tee on revision and codification of 
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school laws. The work of the com- 
mittee was terminated in 1939 when 
a new school code was approved by 
the legislature with few dissenting 
votes. The fact that a large propor- 
tion of the educational and lay lead- 
ers of the state had had an opportu- 
nity to participate in the discussions 
and planning undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the ready acceptance of the 
recommendations and to the adop- 
tion of the new laws by the legisla- 
ture. 


Handbooks for School Officials 


In 1940, several committees were 
appointed to study the neweschool 
laws and develop means of assuring 
their satisfactory implementation. As 
a result of the work of these commit- 
tees, several handbooks were pre- 
pared and published for the guidance 
of school officials throughout the 
state. These handbooks included: 
“Handbook for County School 
Board Members,” “Handbook for 
School District Trustees,” “Hand- 
book for County Superintendents.” 
Other handbooks on school plant 
operation and maintenance, school 
supply and management, school at- 
tendance service as well as a number 
of guides dealing with various phases 
of the curriculum and instructional 
program were also issued. The de- 
velopment of these handbooks aided 
greatly in assuring improvements 
which not only met the requirements 
of the new laws but, in many cases, 
represented considerably better prac- 
tices than those required by the 
school code. 

When the nation suddenly found 
itself in the midst of an unsought 
war, the school leaders in Florida, 
like those in other states, struggled 
conscientiously to make the adjust- 
ments in the educational program 
necessitated by the changed condi- 
tions resulting from the war effort. 
For the first two years of the war 





there was little time or opportunity 
to do more than seek to make these 
adjustments and, at the same time, 
to carry on all essential phases of the 
school program. 

During the past year or so, how- 
ever, it has become increasingly 
evident that many further improve- 
ments must be made in the educa- 
tional program of the state if postwar 
needs are to be met satisfactorily. 
For some time there was consider- 
able talk about the need for planning 
improvements but, as in many other 
states, little actual planning was 
done, After a few more months these 
discussions culminated in widespread 
recognition of the need for some 
definite and practical plan for assur- 
ing not only that the needed plan- 
ning would take place but that the 
proposals would actually be incor- 
porated in the school program. 

On Oct. 24, 1944, the state board of 
education adopted a resolution recog- 
nizing the need for a comprehensive 
study of education in Florida to be 
undertaken in the immediate future 
and calling on the governor, the gov- 
ernor-elect and the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction to cooperate 
in selecting a group of representative 
citizens of the state to be designated 
by executive order as the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education. 
All three officials were keenly in- 
terested in the proposals and collabo- 
rated in selecting the committee 
which had been recommended by the 
state board resolution. 


Governor Names Citizens Committee 


On November 17, the governor 
issued an executive order appointing 
15 prominent citizens of the state as 
members and requesting the com- 
mittee to begin the study at an early 
date and to explore the situation 
sufficiently to submit a preliminary 
report and recommendations by Feb. 
1, 1945. This preliminary report is to 
outline a program for consideration 
by the 1945 legislature and also to 
propose a plan for carrying out a 
complete and comprehensive study 
of education in Florida during the 
ensuing months. 

The citizens committee as appoint- 
ed by the governor is definitely a 
representative group. It is comprised 
of prominent persons from all sec- 
tions of the state, all major religious 
groups and many occupational 
groups. It includes four members of 
the legislature—two from the senate 
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and two from the house—and three 
women. 

The first meeting of the committee 
was held at Orlando on November 
18. Both the present governor, Spes- 
sard L. Holland, and the governor- 
elect, Millard Caldwell, were present 
and participated actively in the dis- 
cussions. Preliminary plans were 
made for organizing a staff and 
carrying on the study. Frequent 
meetings were held during the next 





two months in order to outline the 
problem and agree upon the recom- 
mendations to be included in the 
preliminary report. 

The major functions of the com- 
mittee will be to determine what 
should constitute an adequate pro- 
gram of education for the state, to 
ascertain what such a_ program 
should cost, to propose the steps 
which should be taken to put the 
program into operation and to assure 











adequate financial support. Plans 
have been made for participation of 
educational and lay leaders from all 
sections of the state in carrying on 
the study. Groups similar to the state 
citizens committee are being organ- 
ized and plans are being made for a 
comprehensive study of education in 
each county so that the program 
which is ultimately proposed will be 
practical and will have the intelligent 
support of all citizens in the state. 









If I Were the Teacher 


By a Principal 


The Art of Cooperation 
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If I Were the Principal 


By a Teacher 


1. 1 would attempt to develop an attitude of appreci- 1. I would prepare myself for the duties of supervision 
and would strive to cultivate an attitude. which 


ation for supervision. 


position that I expect for mine. 


3. I would be as sympathetic toward his problems as 


I expect him to be toward mine. 


4. I would be interested in all activities of the school, 
not just in my subject field or class. 
I. would welcome criticism; be objective in my 


2. I would give the principal the same respect for his 


would enlist the cooperation of teachers. 


- 2. I would recognize the rights of human personalities 


~~ 


and be respectful of the teacher and her duties. 

I would be approachable and would assist the 

teacher with her problems. 

4. I would formulate a plan of activities founded upon 
the philosophy of the school. 


5. 
thinking; free from bias, personal sensitivity. 5. I would strive always to have an open mind. 
6, | would observe the principles of ethics as outlined 6. I would observe the principles of ethics as outlined 
by the National Education Association in my deal- by the National Education Association in my deal- 
.s. ings with principal, co-workers and pupils. ings with teachers, co-workers and pupils. 
7. | would learn how to disagree without being dis- 7. I would work with teachers cooperatively; 1 would 
“‘atreeable. be frank; I would respect their confidence. 
8. I ‘Wéuld approach each lesson with a plan com- 8. I would help teachers to organize subject matter in 


patible with the aims of education, considering the 
special interests and needs of my pupils. 


accordance with the course of study. 
9. I would insist on punctuality and accuracy. 


9. 1 would take professional pride in all my work. 10. I would keep available such materials and records 
10, I would turn reports in promptly. as would make for more effective learning. 
11. I would not be a carrier of, or a listener to, petty 11. I would keep friendship out of the business of the 


school and community gossip. 


12... 1 would endeavor to know my pupils and their 


school but would see that all friendships are utilized 


for the positive good of the school. 


parents and the communities they come from. 12. I would study the communities from which my 


13. I would become a part of the community by identi- 
fying myself with its worth-while activities. 

14. If I possessed special talents, I would lend them to 
enriching the cultural life of the community in 


which I live. 


15. ‘I would handle all financial matters entrusted to 


pupils come; I would consider the hazards, home 
conditions and services offered by each community. 

13. I would become a part of the community by identi- 
fying myself with its worth-while activities. 


14. I would seek to discover special talents in my school 


and utilize them for community improvement. 


me in a business-like manner and would give ade- 15. I would handle all school finances entrusted to me 
quate accounting to all concerned. in a business-like manner. 
16. Finally, I would endeavor to be a teacher of boys 16. Finally, I would endeavor to make my school a 


and girls, as well as a guide and dispenser of infor- 


mation. 


miniature society which would provide an oppor- 


tunity for applying experiences gained. 
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The Married Woman ‘Teacher 


in Wat Lime 


PERSISTENT problem of 
A school administration and of 
school law is the status of women 
teachers after marriage. The ques- 
tion always arouses general debate, 
with vigorous espousal of each side, 
some states holding that a school 
board rule forbidding the employ- 
ment of married women teachers is 
reasonable and others taking a con- 
trary position. 

It probably can be said that out of 
the welter of conflicting cases the 
majority rule in nontenure situations 
is that regulation forbidding the 
employment of married women is 
reasonable if applied to contracts 
made subsequent to the promulga- 
tion of the rule. In tenure situations, 
probably the weight of authority 
among the states is to the contrary, 
and a rule forbidding employment 
of married women teachers cannot 
validly affect the tenure teacher’s 
status.’ 

The problem often arose in the 
prewar years of teacher surplus be- 
cause of a _ growing philosophy 
among school boards that ruled out 
the employment of married women 
as teachers on grounds of general 
economic policy. It is particularly 
interesting, therefore, to note what 
has happened to this problem during 
the war years and especially signifi- 
cant to note the contemporaneous 
developments in administrative prac- 
tice and in the legislative-judicial 
field in the light of a serious and 
growing crisis of teacher shortages. 

Among the many efforts made to 
cope with teacher shortages’ were 
the frantic pleas to former teachers 
(whose marriage had barred con- 
tinued employment in the teaching 
profession) to return to service. Dur- 


"For a collection of cases, see 118 A.L.R. 
1092; 81 A.L.R. 1063. 

*See, for example, Frazier, Relief of Teacher 
Shortages by State Departments of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Off. of Ed., 
Circ. No. 221. 
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ing the war, large numbers of school 
districts, which prior to the war 
would not hire married women 
teachers, were compelled by the 
force of circumstances to let down 
the bars and hire them. Probably it 
is generally understood that such 
teachers are expected to resign after 
the war emergency has passed. 

Conflicting Decisions. By and 
large, the decisions arising during the 
war period have followed the prior 
pre-war decisions within the same 
states. Pennsylvania enacted a tenure 
act in 1937. A case came up of a 
teacher whose contract was renewed 
after this act was adopted. Four years 
later, she was “suspended indefinite- 
ly” because of a marriage occurring 
subsequent to the renewal of the 
contract. The school board defended 
its action on the ground that there 
had been a rule and custom, known 
to all teachers, on this subject, al- 
though it had not formally adopted 
any regulations. The court ruled 
against the school board on the 
ground that marriage was not a 
cause for dismissal mentioned in the 
tenure act. 

Nor did it make any difference 
that the school board relied’ on its 
rule-making power, since such rule 
is beyond the power of the school 
board. Only the legislature can es- 
tablish grounds for dismissal of a 
teacher. “It can hardly be conceived 
that the legislature left such impor- 
tant and much discussed matters as 
suspension and dismissal of married 
female teachers to the discretion of 
each school board in the state... . 
Nor does marriage bear any direct 
relation to a teacher’s fitness or 
capacity to do her work capably.” 

A similar situation arose in Ohio 
in the first such case coming up after 
adoption of a tenure act. The plain- 
tiff had a life certificate and served 





8Goff v. Sch. Dist. of Boro of Shenandoah, 
154 Pa. Super. 239, 35 Ad. (2) 9M (1944) 
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as assistant superintendent between 
1939 and 1941, béfore which time she 
had married, a fact known to the 
school authorities. In 1932, the board 
had adopted a resolution, valid for 
that year only, prohibiting employ- 
ment of married women; since then, 
it is claimed that an unwritten policy 
to the similar effect existed. 

Marriage was not mentioned in 
the statute as a dismissal cause but 
the board regarded it as coming 
within the statutory language “other 
good and just cause.” The court 
held for the teacher, that marriage 
was not a good cause for dismissal 
in such cases but it refused to pass 
judgment on the propriety of such a 
rule as affecting marriages entered 
into subsequent to the signing of a 
teaching contract.“ 

Although Indiana had previously 
held that marriage is a “good and 
just cause” for dismissal of a tenure 
teacher’, a recent case held that a 
particular married woman teacher, 
who had been dismissed, had not 
been afforded the proper safeguards 
guaranteed her by the tenure act 
before receiving her dismissal from 
school.° 

On the other hand, an Illinois 
case held the contrary view. On 
March 23, the board adopted a reso- 
lution confirming a fourteen year 
policy not to employ married women 
teachers on contract. On March 26, 
the plaintiff, a tenure teacher, en- 
tered into a contract with the board, 
which contract included a clause that 
it was subject to present and future 
“reasonable and lawful regulations.” 
In October, the plaintiff married and 
within a week the board terminated 
her contract after a hearing. Al- 
though the teacher alleged arbitrary 
and illegal removal, the court sus- 


‘Davidson v. Board of Education, East Cleve- 
land, 26 Ohio Opin. 142 (1943). 

®McQuaid v. State ex rel. Sigler, 211 Ind. 
595, 6 N.E. (2) 547 (1937). 

*Engel v. Mathley, 113 Ind. App. 458, 48 
NE. (2) 463 (1943). 
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tained the rule as being a reason- 
able one.’ 

Pregnancy as Cause for Dismissal. 
One would think that at least in a 
state where marriage is not a cause 
for dismissal pregnancy would not 
be one either. Of course, one must 
distinguish between action taken 
against a woman who is married, 
merely because she is married, and 
action taken against a teacher who 
fails to perform her duties because 
of absence. However, in instances 
of absence resulting from pregnancy, 
it is sometimes difficult to draw a 
line of demarcation. Thus, although 
a lower court in Pennsylvania has 
held that pregnancy is not a statu- 
tory cause for dismissal,’ another 
Pennsylvania decision is curious. 





"McGuire v. Etherton, 57 N.E. (2) 649 
(Ill. App., Oct. 27, 1944). 

“Dunmore Sch. District’s Appeal, 46 D. & C. 
250 (Pa., Feb. 29, 1942). 


A dental hygienist asked for a sick 
leave because of pregnancy; the 
board denied the leave and dis- 
missed her for physical incom- 
petency and neglect of duty. The 
employe argued that “incompeten- 
cy,” a statutory ground for dismissal, 
related only to educational qualifi- 
cations but the court disagreed with 
her and ruled that it embraced “lack 
of physical ability to perform the 
duties incident to the employment.” 
The court went to great lengths to 
point out that the employe was not 
being discriminated against because 
of her marriage but that her dis- 
missal “was due neither to that fact 
nor to her legitimate pregnancy but 
because she became incompetent due 
to her physical incapacity to dis- 
charge her duties.” 

The court pointed out that there 
was no school board regulation re- 
lating to leave of absence for preg- 





Women Workers After the War 
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OCATIONAL training _ for 

women in the postwar era 
must be geared to an expanding 
program of job opportunities for 
women. The old traditional think- 
ing about “women’s” jobs and 
“men’s” jobs has been exploded by 
the magnificent contributions women 
have made in production for the 
war. 

As industry converts to peace- 
time production, the women in the 
factories will not want to go back 
to their kitchens or to the low-paid 
Five and Ten Cent Store clerking 
jobs. They will want, and are al- 
ready demanding, no discrimina- 
tion in postwar employment and 
equal opportunity to receive the 
training they will need in the con- 
verted plants. 

Working women will want to go 
on in their training in the new 
skills they have acquired. They are 
not going to support a program that 
is designed to rob them of these 
skills or crowd them back into the 
old “women’s” jobs. 

From the point of view of the 
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community and the nation, this de- 
sire of working women to improve 
their skills and place them at the 
service of society will be a decisive 
factor in achieving the program of 
full employment and _ high living 
standards to which America is to- 
day dedicated. 

Such.a training program cannot 
be achieved in the old way. Labor 
and labor’s spokesmen must be 
brought into the councils of govern- 
ment. In the federal program, in the 
states and in every community, labor 
not only must be consulted but must 
be part of the policy-making councils. 

Labor-management committees 
brought to life to meet the problems 
of war production will be basic to 
the solution of the problems of re- 
conversion to peace-time production. 
It will be the concern of labor and 
management to find new markets 
for peace-time goods, to effect a 
rounded industrial development for 
each community and to utilize to the 
fullest the potentialities of our great 
new army of men and women 
workers. 





nancy and appeared not to find any 
inconsistency between such absence 
and other Pennsylvania decisions 
forbidding dismissal of women 
teachers for marriage.” The court 
satisfied itself merely with the com- 
ment: “If school boards adopt rea- 
sonable rules, difficulties such as 
arose in this case will probably be 
avoided.”"” 


An Interesting Case 


Another interesting Pennsylvania 
decision related to a married woman 
teacher who took a one year sab- 
batical leave of absence; after ob- 
taining this leave, she became preg- 
nant. The board requested her to 
change her leave to one for ma- 
ternity and then dismissed her for 
refusal to do so. The teacher’s de- 
fense was that since she was on 
leave at the time, she did not have 
to comply with another, i.e. mater- 
nity, leave regulation. But in a 4 to 
3 decision, over a vigorous dissent- 
ing opinion, the court sustained the 
board’s dismissal. 

Even when she was on leave, said 
the majority, she was still a teacher 
and subject to the board’s rules. Her 
refusal to comply with the regula- 
tions fell within the _ statutory 
ground for dismissal of “persistent 
and willful violation of the school 
laws.” The dissenting judges argued 
that since she became pregnant after 
going on sabbatical leave, it made no 
difference what the nature of her 
leave was. She was entitled to her 
sabbatical leave at the time it was 
granted; why, then, should she have 
to surrender it if later she became 
pregnant.” 

A review of judicial proceedings 
during war time is an inadequate 
basis for judgment as to the likely 
future status of married women 
teachers but it is an indication that 
there is no substantial change of ju- 
dicial view. Consequently, so far 
as can now be seen, it is possible for 
school boards to revert to their for- 
mer practices of hiring teachers in 
this area. 


*One is tempted at this point to cite from 
a Pennsylvania decision: ‘There is nothing in 
the absurd contention of the board that the 
mere fact that a school teacher gives birth 
to a child is a negligent act on her part, if 
the said lady is married.” See case cited 
supra, n.8. 

Appeal of School District, Bethlehem, 347 
Pa. 418, 32 Atl. (2) 565 (1943), cert. den. 
320 U. S. 782 (1943). 

“Board of School Directors v. Snyder, 346 
Pa. 103, 29 Atl. (2) 34 (1942). 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 





What About a Lower Voting Age? 


LTHOUGH agitation on_ the 
question of lowering the voting 


age antedates the draft, public debate 
on the matter has come into existence 
since conscription of 18 year olds to 
serve in the armed forces. 

Georgia recently extended the fran- 
chise to include 18 year olds and 31 
state legislatures have considered sim- 
ilar proposals. Two U. S. senators and 
half a dozen representatives have sub- 
mitted proposals thus to amend the fed- 
eral constitution. 

To obtain a cross section of opinion 
of school superintendents, The Na- 
TION’s ScHoots this month divided its 
poll question into three parts to sep- 
arate federal from state action and gen- 
eral from various school elections. 

Of the 500 superintendents queried, 
41 per cent responded to the question. 
An overwhelming percentage opposes 
the lowering of the voting age. 

Sixty-eight per cent do not favor an 
amerdment to the federal constitution 
to lower the legal voting age, 29 per 
cent favor an amendment and 3 per 
cent are uncertain. 

The passage of a state statute results 
in almost identical figures, with 70 
per cent opposed, 27 per cent in favor 
of passage and 3 per cent uncertain. 

In general school elections or in spe- 
cial school elections to name _ board 
members, to approve budgets or bond 
issues or to vote special taxes, 70 per 
cent oppose the inclusion of 18 year 
olds. Twenty-seven per cent favor in- 
cluding them; 3 per cent are uncertain. 

Immaturity and lack of experience 
are the chief reasons for superintend- 
ents feeling that 18 year olds are in- 
capable of casting an intelligent vote. 
At that age, administrators say, young 
people are too susceptible to “isms” or 
else they merely reflect their parents’ 
opinions. 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. Do you favor an amendment to the 
federal constitution lowering the 
legal voting age in general elec- 

tions to include 18 year olds? 


No ' ante 
Yes ; a 29 
RS. eee, an oe 


NR 


Do you favor passage of a state 
statute lowering the voting age in 
general elections to age 18? 


No ; EC eae Peet 70%, 
Yes pe eee Een ee 27 
Uncertain dec 3 


w 


Do you favor lowering the voting 
age for school elections to age 18? 
No _... 10% 
Yes ; acs a 
Uncertain ramet icrabbates ae 





Opposition to the question is summed 
up by the statement of Supt. Charles 
E. Varney of Walden, Mass., who 
writes: “Although there is no magic 
in the age 21, I feel that young people 
mature much between the ages of 18 
and 21.” 

Worth McClure, superintendent of 
schools at University City, Mo., asserts: 
“Lowering the voting age is merely a 
gesture of appreciation for what the 
18 year olds are doing in the armed 
services but it will not be permanently 
approved by the American people.” 

One superintendent believes that 
“the very reasons that make an 18 
year old a good soldier méfttally keep 
him from being a conservative, sensible 
voter.” 

An Illinois school administrator states 
that “it is unnecessary to saddle youths 
with this responsibility. They have 


enough to do as it is.” 





In a recent poll of the Institute of 
Student Opinion sponsored by Scholas- 
tic Magazine, 52 per cent of the 83,353 
high school pupils polled were in fa- 
vor of lowering the voting age limit 
to 18; 43.5 per cent were opposed, and 
4.5 per cent were undecided. A previ- 
aus poll of high school pupils taken in 
May 1943 found 53 per cent of the pu- 
pils opposed to lowering the age for 
balloting. 

Those who favor lowering the voting 
age believe that if 18 year olds are 
capable of making the supreme sacrifice 
for their country they are entitled to a 
personal expression on governmental 
policies. 

Many write that youths of this age 
are often more mature in their judg- 
ment than 70 year olds. An Illinois 
superintendent asserts: “The average 
high school graduate knows more 
about government problems when he 
is graduated than he does at 21.” 

The gap between high school and 
the voting age is too great to permit 
good citizenship, several believe. A 
Massachusetts superintendent asserts: 
“The duties of citizenship will be as- 
sumed sooner if the voting age is low- 
ered. There is too much lapse after 
high school at the present.” 

Doris M. Wheelock, the superin- 
tendent at Whitman, Neb., declares: 
“With the social studies and school 
discussions what they are today, many 
an 18 year old is better qualified to 
vote than are his parents.” 

“The tremendous responsibilities im- 
posed upon a youth today earn for him 
the right to vote,” writes a Pennsyl- 
vania superintendent. 

Since there are 7,000,000 youths in 
the country between the ages of 18 and 
21, this is an important question for 
their vote might be a determining fac- 
tor in many elections. 
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THE SOCIOLOGIST 


looks at 


RESOURCE EDUCATION 


HOWARD W. ODUM 


Kenan Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology, Editor of "Social Forces” 
University of North Carolina 


AST month we were concerned 

with the problem of the regional 
quality and balance of the South 
which hangs like a shadow over 
America. We were concerned with 
the effect of this shadow on our fu- 
ture thinking and also with the 
means for rising above conventional 
limitations through realistically com- 
ing to grips with regional possibil- 
ities, resource education and the in- 
dividual and folk personality. 


All Inclusive Definition Needed 


Our present concern* is with the 
American concept of education for 
democracy. And here, in the history 
of the movement for such education, 
have been reflected sometimes the 
limitation and the hazards which we 
have implied may be possible in a 
too-all-inclusive resource education. 
This limitation seems to me to be 
implied in the tendency of that 
movement to define democracy in 
terms of its fruits rather than its 
processes and to make special types 
of democracy, such as industrial 
democracy or democracy in school 
administration, synonymous with 
democracy as a whole. 

Long ago America chose unusual 
education as one of its elemental 
criteria for democracy. Education 
for American democracy had as its 
goal a college education based upon 
curriculums which automatically 
set a level of attainment which not 


*This article is Part II of a condensation of 
a presentation made by Prof. Howard W. Odum 
at the Second Gatlinburg Conference on Re- 
source Education for the South. Part I appeared 
in the January issue. The complete presenta- 
tion will be published in the conference pro- 
ceedings. 
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more than one tenth of the people 
could or would ever reach. Edu- 
cation was, therefore, a sorry privi- 
lege for the great mass of common 
folk. 

Implied in the same formula were, 
of course, the requirements of the 
colleges which fixed the standards 
for rural and urban schools alike. 
Democracy and excellence were as- 
sumed to be an exclusively and coer- 
cively equal opportunity for every 
boy and girl to prepare for college, 
whether the requirements met a need 
or not or whether the people wanted 
that or not. 


We Must Gain Consent of South 


There is another way in which 
education for democracy still features 
a compulsory standardization of op- 
portunity, regardless of the requisites 
of democracy in which the consent 
of the governed is the key value. 
Thus, the main level offered for 
education for democracy for the 
Negroes in the South is that the 
South must eliminate its segregation. 
Now we all know that such an at- 
tainment must be the foundation for 
complete democracy in the South. 
Yet, we know equally well that the 
consent of the South cannot at this 
time be even considered seriously. 
There must be sought, therefore, 
throughout the nation, wherever 
consent of the people may be had, 
programs and procedures for demo- 
cratic education and means must be 
found to gain the consent of the peo- 
ple reasonably. 

We have, therefore, had to define 
democracy in more enduring and 
comprehensive terms than those we 





use at present. In general, we en- 
visage these levels of democracy as 
(1) a philosophy of equal opportu- 
nity, (2) a tool of government, (3) 
a social democracy in which our edu- 
cation for resource use is chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Such a discussion is defined in 
terms of human progress. It is de- 
fined as the mastery of physical and 
societal environment and the result- 
ing social order, which ensures the 
continuation of human development, 
democracy being the special arrange- 
ment through which all units may 
function within the framework of 
their regional environment and their 
inherent endowment. Here, democ- 
racy becomes synonymous with the 
natural process of life which is to 
see that each organism functions 
within the framework of its culture 
and environment. In America, de- 
mocracy is essentially the continuing 
process which seeks these ends. 

It seems to me that the title of 
David E. Lilienthal’s book featuring 
democracy on the march and the 
sound organic relationship which the 
Tennessee Valley Authority sets up 
with the folk and with the states and 
the nation symbolizes well a democ- 
racy that combines all its three major 
premises and leaves room for that 
Hexibility which is the basis for our 
assumption of process as being the 
prime value. 

Finally, we come to our fourth and 
last level in which all the others con- 
verge into the scientific-human ap- 
proach which sees our human 
resources as our supreme wealth and 
as the creatures and creators of 
nature-man society at its best. Even 
as the earth is the basic foundation 
of nature’s material world, so the 
people are the human wealth of the 
social world. 


Enrichment of Life Our Goal 


Utilizing our technological wealth 
and science, we formulate our natu- 
ral wealth in tools of development 
and into capital wealth. Utilizing 
our technological wealth, organiza- 
tion and leadership, we translate our 
human wealth into enriched person- 
alities and social institutions. In this 
way, we create and perpetuate the 
ways of nature to ensure the con- 
tinuity of the normal functioning of 
all our people and institutions. And 
we must never forget that human 
nature and human society, with their 
spiritual dynamics and essence of 
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divinity, are always the objectives 
of our education for resource use 
and for democracy. 

Now it is not too early to make 
application of all these to our prac- 
tical educational situations and needs. 
It does seem, however, that the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education is approaching the 
desired ends in an entirely realistic, 
sound and practical way, since it is 
featuring the processes through 
which the largest possible number 
of values may be found and the larg- 
est possible number of working agen- 
cies may participate for the largest 
possible number of people. And it is 
stressing definite, specific ways of 
doing things which may serve well 
the purposes of genuine enduring 
social planning that balances men 
and nature. 

This regional quality and balance 
of America, while symbolized most 
vividly in the South, is a national 
problem and -assumes regional- 
national cooperation. Specifically, 
there is a need in every school in 
the nation for an elementary educa- 
tion in the regional quality of Amer- 
ica, grounded first in nature’s re- 
sources and then in human cultures 
symbolic of America’s diversified 
strength. This is not a new need. 
It has always existed and, because 
it was neglected, America’s tragedies 
of reclamation have borne too much 
fruit and continue to bear more. 

With reference to the South, there 
is a need for the teaching of the 
elements of life to be approached 
from the point of view of capacities 
and opportunities rather than from 
the point of view of problems and 
deficiencies. Youth needs the opti- 
mistic outlook. A program empha- 
sizing capacities and opportunities 
will provide this outlook and young 
people will discover the deficiencies 
in the natural course of their work 
ind study. 


Negro Race a Human Resource 


This is particularly important with 
reference to the Negro problem, in 
the teaching of both white youth and 
Negro youth. For white youth, the 
need is imperative. Thus they must 
see the Negro race as a great part of 
our human resources that is not 
being developed consistently or uti- 
lized wisely and as a great asset in 
the development of our natural re- 
sources. On this basis of approach, 
there are concreteness and substance 
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void of preachment and conflict with 
the folkways of earlier days. Herein 
can be found the new technics neces- 
sary for the South to advance both 
the processes and fruits of democ- 
racy. 

For Negroes, we have the spectacle 
of the youth of a whole race being 
taught either that the world about 
them is hopeless or that it is bad 
and unjust. No youth of any race 
can grow and develop without some 
positive motivation and purpose. 

There are a dozen methods of 
approach to the solving of this prob- 
lem. One that needs special emphasis 
is that of developing a new and 
youthful leadership which, sensing 
the glory of other days, will never- 
theless transcend it with the dynam- 
ics of a new educational process. | 
don’t know what the answer is here 
except, first, that the elemental proc- 
esses, upon which we agree, give 
every evidence of providing a real- 
istic basis for strong leadership and, 
second, that we can’t get far until 
our teachers and teachers of teachers, 
including our college and university 
faculties, have sensed this new chal- 
lenge of a new world. 


South Showing New Attitude 


In the South, alongside our shad- 
ows, problems and deficiencies, there 
is a most remarkable array of meas- 
urable and visible evidences of good 
things. There is extraordinary prog- 
ress in the realm of resource educa- 
tion and use, also in the realm of 
human relationships. Just as an in- 
creasingly larger number of southern 
people are saying that they are un- 
willing to be a part of a culture that 
is characterized by the attitudes re- 
flected in our brutal treatment of the 
Negro and our pride in it, so mil- 





lions of Southerners are participat- 
ing in the arrangements and ideas 
which make for the South at its best. 
It is an inspiring change which is 
taking place, affording opportunity 
for the active participation of every 
individual, group and organization. 
And it is one in which the organic 
democracy of America is recaptured 
in fundamental _ interrelationships 
among counties, ‘states, regions and 
the nation. 


Positive Approach Is Better 


Finally, if there are those who are 
fearful as to the values of planning 


‘or the soundness of the psychology 


of forward-looking attitudes, let me 
cite, as an example of crisis met, the 
work of the mayor of Stalingrad who 
is reported, in the midst of stark 
tragedy and disaster, to have visual- 
ized for his people the fascinating 
prospect of a newly planned city for 
whose rebuilding they would work 
even harder than for its defense. It 
was his idea that it is a more power- 
ful psychology to work for some- 
thing than to work against it. 

This, as I see it, is a first essential, 
a “must,” in the South. We must 
turn our energy and our resources, 
our leadership and our organizations 
into positive work rather than ex- 
pend our emotions in negative oppo- 
sition and fighting against either 
imaginary or real issues. 

The positive method is the better 
even for fighting. And in compari- 
son with the envisaged glories of 
the Stalingrad of the future, great 
as it is, the South offers a vision 
incomparable, both in its potentiali- 
ties and in the greater prospect of 
the people and their institutions at 
work in the elemental processes of 
growth and development. 





WRITE FOR YOUR VOLUME INDEX 


If you bind your volumes of The Nation’s ScHoots 


you will want the index to Volume 34, covering issues 


from July through December 1944. War-time paper 


rationing prevents its publication in the magazine. 


Send requests to 919 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, IIl. 




























































HE sound motion picture film 

has been developed to where 
it is now financially possible and 
administratively feasible to use and>is 
educationally one of the most desira- 
ble and necessary items in a school’s 
visual aid program. 

The sound motion picture is per- 
haps the only device used in educa- 
tion that does not lose its appeal as 
the pupil advances from grade to 
grade. 

Although the complaint is heard 
frequently that pupils fail to develop 
interests which teachers fondly hoped 
they had created and technics which 
they were sure pupils would need 
after leaving school, the sound mo- 
tion picture more than holds its own 
with all groups in various fields of 
after-school and adult activity. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether school children prefer edu- 
cational pictures to films of a Holly- 
wood nature. It has been suggested 
that the schools are hampered in the 
use of sound film by a so-called “Hol- 
lywood heritage” which implies that 
the educational film does not interest 
children because it lacks glamour. 


Children Like Films in School 


My experience of about fifteen 
years with silent and sound films in 
the classroom leads me to believe 
that children like to see a medium 
used in school which they have 
learned to like outside of school. 

We have had silent and sound 
pictures in the schools of Metuchen, 
N. J., for more than ten years and 
are associated in a central film library 
with six other districts. The board 
of directors of this film library con- 
sists of the supervising principals of 
the seven districts.* Each district is 
large enough to be challenging, yet 
small enough so that these super- 
visors are in close touch with what 

*In New Jersey the head of a school system 
in which the members of the board of educa- 
tion are elected by the people and the school 
budget is voted by the people is called a 
supervising principal. This has but little rela- 
tion to the size of the school district; the 
title is equivalent to superintendent in other 
states. 
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They Lzke “Educational” Films 


CARL A. ROOS 
Elementary School Principal, Metuchen, N. J. 


is going on in their classrooms. They 
have built up the film library until 
it now includes more than 175 sound 
films and has liberal access to films 
from other sources. Every film is 
strictly educational. These school ad- 
ministrators are as enthusiastic about 
the project now as they were when 
they formed the library seven years 
ago. They are realistic schoolmen 
who find that educational sound 
films are acceptable to children. 

As part of my work, I transfer 
films and projectors from one school 
building to another. If I arrive at 
recess time, I am greeted with happy 
cries of “Oh, do we have movies to- 
day?” Yet we have never shown any- 
thing but educational pictures in our 
schools. Excused children sometimes 
object to leaving school when movies 
are to be shown. I have listened to 
pupils’ discussions of pictures at 
every elementary grade level and 
have sometimes led these discussions. 
The biggest problem is not to carry 
them on too long. 

I have felt that discussions led by 
teachers are just as interesting to 
pupils as those led by fellow pupils. 
I recently observed a group of 
seventh graders studying the film 
“Our Solar Family.” Although it is 
too advanced for this grade I was 
amazed at the pupils’ interest and 
their discussion of it. I am convinced 
that pupils are interested in, and 
profit from, educational pictures. 

To serve well as an educational in- 
strument the film must be carefully 
used. Fortunately the basic princi- 
ples that apply to any lesson also ap- 
ply here. The use which a teacher 
makes of a film varies in degree with 
the importance assigned to it. It may 
be used as the basis for a detailed 
study of a technical problem in phys- 
ics or chemistry or as a general re- 
view of travel in some distant coun- 
try. More often it will be used in 
supplementing the general lesson. 

In the Metuchen schools we do 


not consider it profitable to give def- 
inite tests on each film. We believe 
the discussion of the film serves our 
purposes better but a true-false test 
may be desirable at times. If the chil- 
dren are told in advance that such a 
test is to be given, I feel that it would 
not be detrimental to the pupils’ in- 
terests. 

Equipment for sound film projec- 
tion is now available at reasonable 
cost. In the 16 mm. field, which is 
most practical for school work, the 
equipment is so built that it can be 
easily transported. It is desirable that 
each school have its own projector 
but, if there is someone available 
who can transport it, one machine 
can serve three or four schools week- 
ly. Films are obtainable from many 
sources and although it is advan- 
tageous for each school to have its 
own film library, this is not absolute- 
ly necessary. Many good films are 
to be had from various sources for 
no other cost than that of transporta- 
tion or a small rental fee. 


School Films Closer to Reality 


_One more important aspect of the 
educational sound film should be 
mentioned. Our children, whether 
we approve or disapprove, do patron- 
ize the commercial moving picture 
theaters where they receive a dis- 
torted and exaggerated picture of life. 
If our schools do not make use of 
the sound motion picture, we leave 
one of the most potent educational 
instruments entirely to the commer- 
cial motion picture theater where 
children get false and distorted ideas 
about life. The child who has an 
opportunity to see good educational 
pictures under school guidance has 
at least an opportunity to sense that 
life as pictured in the commercial 
theater is unduly exaggerated. 

When we add to this the sound 
film’s outstanding adaptability to 
educational work, its flexibility in the 
educational program, its universal 
appeal, its possibilities for presenting 
authentic material at every class level, 
it is not surprising that educators are 
using it in their schools. 
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“NEW LEG 
CONSTRUCTION! 
Just spread open— 
nolock! Nothumb- 
screw! Self adjust- 
ing” 


“let Me Show You the 


lf (Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


VERSATOL SCREEN” 


“SQUARE ELEVATING 
ROD with positive 
inner-locking action 
at correct picture 


dimension. 
= 












Inner spring (A) 
eliminates external 
locking devices’’. 












“CASE BRACKET (A) IS SECURELY CLAMPED 
IN FIXED POSITION to tubing (B), assur- 
ing true alignment of screen with 
square elevating rod”’. 











“SQUARE SIZE (for slides) IS ADJUSTABLE 
TO RECTANGULAR SIZE (for Movies)”. 











“EASILY ADJUSTED 
IN HEIGHT. Loosen 
thumb-screw and 
raise or lower en- 
tire screen’’. 











A SCREEN FOR EVERY CLASSROOM! The new Da-Lite Versatol 


Screen, now made in one compact, easily carried, quickly set-up wxwzt, 


is offered at prices that permit putting a screen in every classroom. 


The 37” x 50” for only $10.00 is ideal for such purposes. The Ver- 


satol has the same superior glass-beaded surface as the famous Da-Lite 


Challenger. Available without priorities. Quantity limited. Order now! 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2711-23 North Crawford Avenue . 
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“THREE SIZES: 30”x 40” for $7.50; 40”x 
40” for $9.00; and 37”x 50” for $10.00. 



























Midwest Pioneers in Radio Education 


R. ALBERT REED has been 

associated with efforts to use 
radio as an educational tool since its 
beginning. His book* records the 
“experimentation as he actually saw 
it develop in the Midwest.” Unlike 
other sections in the country which 
have permitted a commercial motive 





*Reed, Albert Allison: Radio Education 
Boston, Meador 
1943, Pp. 128. 


Pioneering in the Midwest. 
Publishing Company. 





to dominate or have discontinued 
experimentation, the Midwest has 
continued its early interest in radio. 

According to the 1940 United 
States Census, the seven midwestern 
states, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, have 10.3 per cent of 
the total population. These states 
have had 28.5 per cent of all stand- 
ard broadcast licenses held by accred- 


ENTERTAINMENT MOVIES 
--- Servant of Education 


Motion pictures—created as entertainment—are now recog- 
nized as a source of important background material related to 
virtually all courses of study. They possess both primary req- 
uisites of modern teaching—interest plus informational value. 


The best feature and short subject productions of the film 
world have been carefully selected for school exhibition. Ask 
your Visual Education Dealer or write for your “SCHOOL 
LIST”’’ of 16mm sound films today. 


FILMS 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago | 





Please send your 





The NEW ‘School List’ YOURS FOP THE ASKING 


SCHOOL UST Cota- Ghote ae ee 
log of 16mm films. 
No obligation, of Address ctesentinae’ — 
course. 

City and State Y os 


INCORPORATE D 


109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3 


1709 W. 8 St., Los Angeles 14 
314 S.W. 9th Ave., Portland 5 
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ited institutions of higher learning 
and in 1943 had 41.4 per cent. The 
states have also had 18 per cent of 
the standard broadcasting licenses 
held by educational and religious 
groups other than accredited institu- 
tions. 

With these facts as a background, 
Doctor Reed describes the pioneer 
radio work in each of these states. 

Iowa has been one of the “most 
radio-education-conscious states” ow- 
ing to the early experimentation of 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction. Working with her were 
Iowa State College, which began 
broadcasting (1925) book reviews 
that resulted in a circulating “Radio 
Book Club,” and the State Univer- 
sity, which was first to broadcast 
courses for credit (1924). 

Kansas had the second station to 
experiment with classroom broad- 
casting (1925). The University of 
Minnesota, which began broadcast- 
ing in 1912, has led in an organized 
statewide development of education 
by radio, particularly broadcasting to 
the classroom. The department of 
public schools in Missouri ranks first 
in integrating the elementary courses 
of study with the Columbia Broad- 
casting School of the Air. St. Louis 
University claims to have the oldest 
station (1921) west of the Mississippi 
using radiotelephony. 

Like many pioneers, Nebraska laid 
the necessary groundwork for educa- 
tional radio early in the century but 
during the depression discontinued 
its educational stations. Wesleyan 
University (1922) furnishes an “out- 
standing example of the determined 
fight of an American educational 
institution to maintain its air rights 
against the encroachment of com- 
mercial interests.” North Dakota has 
had a number of public school sys- 
tems in smaller cities carrying on 
extensive broadcasting. In 1939 the 
first debate by air was carried on 
between Concordia College and the 
University of North Dakota; the pro- 
gram was switched from one city to 
the other during the debate. Three 
state-supported educational institu- 
tions in South Dakota, as well as 
other colleges, have standard broad- 
casting stations. The University of 
South Dakota made or assembled the 
physical equipment for its station. 

Thus these states have pioneered, 
with educational programs. — E. 
Winirrep CrawrorD, director of vis- 
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World Tours for Geography Pupils... 


RIGHT IN THE CLASSROOM! 


‘Yes, without leaving their class- 
rooms, your geography students 
can visit almost any country in the 
world . . . get vivid, correct con- 
cepts of physical aspects, of nat- 
ural resources, and of people and 
their ways of life... gain keen 


desires to learn more. 


How? By means of films selected 
from hundreds of geographical 
subjects offered by the Bell & 


Howell Filmosound Library. 


For teaching other subjects, too, 
Filmosound Library offers a wealth 
of helpful films at moderate rental 


or purchase prices. 


And remember, a Filmosound 
Projector will reproduce any 
16mm. sound-on-film subject at its 
best. Our war-accelerated research 
in Opti-onics is resulting in Filmo- 


sounds even better than before. 


Better in picture quality and in 
sound quality; better in cooler, 
more quiet operation and in sim- 
plified controls. 


* * * 


For additional information, send 
the coupon. Bell & Howell Com- 
pany, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics ¢ méchaniCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


VUE YA 
















SCHOOLS ARE GETTING 
FILMOSOUNDS NOW 


Recent revision of regulations permits 
schools to extend AA2 priority ratings on 
orders for Filmosounds. We are filling 
school orders in the sequence of their 
receipt. To avoid unnecessary delay, 
anticipate your needs and order now. 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send information ona) Educational 
films; () Filmosounds. 
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One Room School Serves Lunch 


RUTH TAYLOR 
Teacher, Bottle Run, Pa. 


Almost every problem confronting a teacher who serves hot 
lunches to school children faced Ruth Taylor in the one room 
school at Bottle Run (Lycoming County), Pa. There seemed to be 
no space in which to prepare or serve lunch. There was no equip- 


ment. 
coal stove in one corner. 


The room was heated with a large jacketed furnace-like 
Water had to be carried from an tron 


pump at the far corner of the school grounds. 


The enrollment was larg 


e, with 43 pupils from the first to the 


seventh grades. Cliques and community differences existed. About 
four miles from this little country school was a $75,000 high school 
which had a cafeteria with everything one could desire. But this 
had been developed through hard work and sacrifice over a span 


of many years by an outs tanding home economist. 


Any attempt 


to do something about serving lunches at Bottle Run looked futile 


to most people. 


Mrs. Taylor didn’t think so, however, and through her courage 
and enthusiasm, a complete lunch that meets all nutritional stand- 
ards is now being served every pupil each noon.—Ava.yn M. Kiser, 
Lycoming County Home Economics Adviser, Williamsport, Pa. 


HOT lunch project in my school 

seemed essential, as the children 
of several families came more than 
2 miles to school and, in several other 
families, both parents were working. 
Since the enrollment was 40 pupils, 
it seemed a pretty big undertaking,- 
with finance the biggest item. But 
in the fall of 1942 the first school 
scrap drive was put on and the chil- 
dren, who had collected a huge pile 
of scrap, voted to use the money it 
brought to buy equipment for the 
hot lunch project. 

Since there was no P.-T.A. in the 
school, I called the parents together 
and we formed an informal associ- 
ation to sponsor the project. They 
elected me secretary and one of the 
mothers treasurer. We obtained ap- 
plications for A.M.A. foods, then 
available from the government. We 
also took advantage of the “penny- 
milk” program. 


Making Room for the Kitchen 


The schoolroom had to be changed 
to make room for a kitchen and din- 
ing room, since we had decided that 
tables were needed. Trays were not 
available. I had the boys unscrew 
the seats from the floor and we put 
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a row of them down the center of 
the room where there was a wide 
aisle. We moved the piano and two 
supply cupboards to the back of the 
room and discarded many old books 
and other equipment, so that one 
cupboard would hold our supplies. 
This left a metal cupboard available 
for dishes and food. 

These three pieces of furniture 
formed the wall between kitchen and 
schoolroom. The remaining space 
in the back of the room was our din- 
ing room. It was large enough for 
two 11 foot tables and four benches 
seating 38 pupils. 

Scrap Sale Provides Funds 


By the time the schoolroom was 
ready, we'd sold our scrap and earned 
$75. With this we had benches and 
tables made, bought dishes, utensils 
and plastic spoons. The use of an oil 
stove was donated for the term; also 
one small table. We obtained an old- 
fashioned sink and, with the table 
we already had, our kitchen was com- 
plete. We covered our dining room 
and kitchen tables and the back of 
the piano with oilcloth. 

On Nov. 19, 1942, we began to 
serve, with two mothers volunteer- 
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ing to do the work on the same day 
each week. Soon it was found that 
one woman could do it all, which 
relieved some of those who found it 
difficult to get away from home. Dur- 
ing the last month two of the moth- 
ers obtained work in factories which 
left the girls and myself to do the 
cooking and serving on their two 
days. 

When rationing began, we ob- 
tained a certificate for sugar and 
coupons for oil. The charge to the 
children for their lunch was 6 cents 
a day. This included Y, pint of milk, 
a bowl of hot food, at least three 
sandwiches, a raw vegetable or fruit 
and dessert. 


Lunches Discontinued in May 


We discontinued the lunches May 
1, 1943, as we had no refrigeration 
for the milk which was delivered 
the afternoon before by a parent on 
his way home from work. Left-over 
sugar was given out to mothers to 
be used for jellies and canned foods 
for the school the following year. 

In the fall of 1943, I called another 
meeting of parents, all of whom 
wanted to continue the lunch project 
although only three mothers could 
help. Accordingly, we decided to 
charge more, hire a supervisor and 
pay for help. We agreed upon 11 
cents as the charge for each lunch, 
which, together with the government 
lunch project money, was sufficient 
to serve the same kind of lunch we 
had had the year before and to pay 
the help. 

With money left from the previ- 
ous year, we had our kitchen and 
dining room equipment painted, the 
supervisor bought a two weeks’ sup- 
ply of food, obtained oil ration cou- 
pons and bought a drum of oil. We 
also had to get sugar, fat and canned 
food ration certificates. 

The children wash their hands be- 
fore they eat. Since we have no 
sink or running water, we use a 
large basin with pine oil disinfectant 
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. Nhat Tou want ae Sexton’s five strategically-located plants 

y make immediately available the largest 
inventory ever assembled for the institu- 
tional market. More than fifteen acres of 
floor space devoted to your specialized 
needs. Sexton’s huge assortment of paper 
specialties is just an example. These 
practical items are carefully selected to 
meet your requirements—decorative, san- 
itary, economical.. Ample stocks assure 
prompt delivery. Sexton’s paper special- 
ties are not just casual items, but an 
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* Post-War Planners, to spell it out 















Post-War Planners for large scale cooking equipment installations can take a powerful pointer 
from the stellar role GAS has been privileged to play during the war, when proper nutrition is so 
important. In countless school kitchens, as in Army and Navy posts, GAS helps speed meals, 
helps maintain strictest quality standards, and helps hold costs to a minimum. 

Gas is destined to play an equally important role in the building and remodeling which lic 
ahead. For cleanliness, precision, versatility and flexibility, Gas is unsurpassed. It is the modern 
fuel—improving output while lowering overall and unit costs. 

In planning after-the-war school kitchen operations, it will pay you to consult the Commercial 
Representative of your local Gas company. His expert knowledge of Gas and Gas equipment 


will help you. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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in the water. The water is heated 
on a grill over the furnace. The 
children’ take more time over their 
meal than they would otherwise. 
They eat more different foods and 


all have learned to enjoy raw vege- 
tables. They can’t eat at recesses 
now, as they did when they carried 
their lunches, and they get proper 
nutritious foods. 


To what Mrs. Taylor has written should be added the fact that 
every parent cooperates and misunderstandings have been cleared 
away. Those who did not speak to each other now work together 
on this lunch project. Pupils who seldom ate sufficient lunch now 
sit at the table calmly eating a full meal. Mothers say their chil- 

- dren eat more normally at the evening meal and sleep better now 
that they are eating properly at school. They have learned to enjoy 
foods they would not taste previously. There are fewer absences 


from school because of illness. 


Pupils have improved in other ways, too. They have learned to 
bow their heads in reverence as the teacher offers a prayer of thanks 
each noon before they eat. They wash their hands before going 
to the table. All remain standing until each pupil is ready to be 
seated. Many rules of table etiquette have been learned. 

With colored dishes and plastic spoons the picture created by 
the properly set table has given children an appreciation of order 


and beauty. 


Yes, many anxious moments, much work and some sacrifices 
were necessary to serve lunch daily in this school, but the results 


have more than repaid all the efforts. 


AvaLyn M. Kiser. 





Rural Schools 


Study Nutrition 


ADA M. MOSER 


Home Economist, South Carolina Experiment Station 


Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


WO rural elementary schools 

located in the extreme western 
part of South Carolina in the high 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains recently cooperated with the 
South Carolina Experiment Station 
in a study* of the effects on the 
health and growth of children of a 
well-planned noon lunch. The eight 
month school year consisted of a 
short summer session of six to eight 
weeks and a winter session lasting 
from November, after cotton pick- 
ing, to April, when field work again 
made its demands. 

One school operated a W-P.A. 
lunch project. Here an experiment 
station home economist planned the 
lunches during two winter sessions 
so that they provided at least one 
third of the calories and protein and 
approximately one half of the cal- 
cium, iron and vitamins needed by 








*A preliminary report of this study has been 
published as South Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion Circular 66. 
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the group, according to the recom- 
mendations of the National Research 
Council. 


The lunches were reasonably com- 


plete main meals or dinners, for few 
children ate a really good meal when 
they returned home in midafternoon 
and the usual supper was cornbread 
and milk. Surplus commodities and 
foods from the school garden, which 
had been canned and stored during 
the summer and fall, were supple- 
mented by other foods. 


Especially valuable for their nutri- 


tive contributions were sweet pota- 
toes, turnip greens from the garden, 
whole wheat flour, other whole grain 
products, evaporated milk and dry 
skim milk for cooking and baking, 
lean meat, liver, fish, eggs, dried 
beans, peas, peanut butter, locally 
made sorghum sirup, cabbage served 
raw or quickly cooked, citrus fruit 
juice and canned tomatoes. Fresh 
whole milk was served at least three 
times a week. 


During the summer session meals 
were served at 10:30 instead of at 
noon so that children might develop 
an appetite for dinner when they 
reached home in the early afternoon. 
These midmorning lunches were 
lighter than the lunches served dur- 
ing the winter. In the school which 
served as a control, teachers distrib- 
uted at noon recess during the latter 
part of each winter “surplus” foods 
that could be served without further 
cooking. 

The experimental lunch improved 
the food intake, as indicated by die- 
tary scores for two days in the spring. 
The children receiving the well- 
planned lunch made greater gains 
in height than did children in the 
control school, a difference particu- 
larly significant in view of the fact 
that children in both schools were, 
on the average, shorter than those of 
the same age and sex in a near-by 
college community and below the 
averages for American children 
measured by the Bureau of Home 
Economics in a garment-sizing study. 

These children also maintained 
their hemoglobin levels at what may 
be called a “low normal”—11.5 to 
11.7 gm. per hundred cc. of blood 
for childrén under 12. On the other 
hand a similar constant group in the 
control school completed the period 
with a hemoglobin level significantly 
lower than it was at the beginning- 
11.0 gm. as compared with 12.0 gm. 
at the beginning. 


Evidences of Improvement Seen 


At the last medical checkup, in the 
spring of 1942, the physician found 
that a higher percentage of the chil- 
dren who had received the experi- 
mental lunch showed signs of good 
nutrition in the condition of hair, 
skin and muscular tissue, in the 
amount of subcutaneous fat and gen- 
eral appearance as compared with 
those in the control group. 

The experience gained in these 
two schools shows clearly that in 
planning school lunches for nutri- 
tional improvement it is highly desir- 
able to study the daily schedule of 
the children, the types of meals com- 
mon in the community and the foods 
that will be most economical and 
effective in supplementing home 
diets. It is also evident that close 
coordination of home and _ school 


feeding and learning about foods 
should be one of the goals of parent- 
teacher-pupil cooperation. 











HE fundamental consideration 

in organizing a building main- 
tenance and repair department is the 
creation of a real maintenance and 
repair group, not just a_ glorified 
tinker shop. 

When buildings are new, it is tre- 
mendously easy to coast for a good 
many years on their original integ- 
rity of construction and, as failures 
and breakdowns occur, to “glue on” 
patches in the good old household 
tinker fashion. The jack-of-all- 
trades and the clever improviser can 
thus keep buildings operating for 
some time but the inevitable day of 
reckoning will come. 

Next to the patching method is 
the borrowing of parts from one 
building or one part of a building to 
use as replacements elsewhere. 
These two methods of repair result 
in high replacement expenditures. 
All operations of a maintenance and 
repair organization must be guided 
toward the continuity of building 
use. Otherwise, it is not functioning 
properly. 


Personnel. Quality of personnel 
is, perhaps, of first importance. In 
order to have correct repairs made, 
trained men with the right mental 
attitude must be employed and in 
order to obtain such men the jobs 
offered them must be interesting 
and challenging. The working con- 
ditions and pay must be at least as 
attractive as those enjoyed by men 
of similar training and caliber in the 
local labor market. 

The training of repair mechanics, 
while it varies with the different 
trades, is probably best done in the 
building industry and not in the 
maintenance and repair organiza- 
tion itself. The breadth of experi- 
ence that new construction work 
gives is essential to proper training 
for maintenance and repair work. 
If buildings are to be maintained in 
as good condition as when new, the 
work must be done by men who are 
capable of doing the new work. 

Maintenance and repair work can 
be made attractive to a sufficient 
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Factors in Good Maintenance 


ROGERS B. JOHNSON 


Former Superintendent of Building 
Maintenance, Harvard University 


number of men from, say, 35 to 45, 
who have had appropriate building 
trades training, by insisting that all 
work be done in accordance with 
“new standards.” Another incentive 
for attracting good men is that 
maintenance and repair jobs are 
more permanent than those in the 
building industry and location of 
work is more nearly fixed than it is 
in the new construction field. 
The personnel problem is all in- 
clusive. The high quality required 
applies to the least skilled mechanic, 
to the intermediate one, to the high- 
est skilled, to the foreman, to the 
various junior executives and to the 
head of the whole organization. It 
must not fall down anywhere. 


High Quality of Work. With such 
capable personnel high quality of 
maintenance and repair work can 
be achieved. The men know what 
proper work is and understand what 
their foremen expect of them. The 
policy must be to make repairs in a 
complete and thorough manner, 
bearing in mind, of course, that 
emergencies are always exceptions 
and that to keep things operating it 
may be necessary to improvise at 
times. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that temporary jobs must be 
followed up with permanent repairs. 


Variety of Work. A proper va- 
riety of work, which includes not 
only the inevitable emergency repair 
and maintenance jobs but also minor 
alterations, is essential to maintain- 
ing the interest of a high-grade per- 
sonnel. There are many interesting 
alterations and changes in any large 
group of educational buildings 
which definitely challenge the ability 
of a group of real building mechan- 
ics and the staff which is capable 
of this work has a tremendously 
higher morale than one which is 
robbed of all the really interesting 





jobs by the outside contractor and is 
left merely with the emergency re- 
pairs and small maintenance work. 

In some organizations, it has been 
found possible for the maintenance 
department to make all building al- 
terations and changes of existing 
buildings including, in many cases, 
even the designing and planning of 
changes. Under such*circumstances, 
the only work which is done by a 
conventional building contractor is 
the new construction. 


Organize by Conventional Trades. 
The customary division of build- 
ing work among the various trades 
is the desirable plan to follow in a 
maintenance organization. The di- 
vision, however, must not be car- 
ried out to the absurd degree that it 
sometimes is in the building trades. 
An electrician should be an elec- 
trician but, if it is necessary for him 
to do some minor cutting, he should 
be willing to do it. The plumber 
should be interchangeable on some 
types of jobs with the steam fitter. 
The mason and plasterer should be 
somewhat interchangeable and 
building laborers and grounds labor- 
ers should work together. 


Continuity of Work. Closely con- 
nected with the division of a shop 
into trade groups is the willingness 
to transgress such lines when con- 
tinuity of work makes such action 
desirable. In order to attract the 
high type of personnel required at 
somewhat less than the hourly pre- 


vailing building trades wage, it is 


essential to provide continuity of 
employment, and such continuity 
can be made more certain by a will- 
ingness on the part of the various 
tradesmen to do other types of work 
than those for which they are espe- 
cially hired. 

In some organizations the yearly 
check-up of electric motors is han- 
dled by an electrician with a helper 
from another trade and there are 
various other combinations which 
can be used to take up slack in the 
occupations of the seasonal type. 
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THE HOUSE OF SIGNAL SERVICE SINCE 1884 
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the acquisition by the Faraday Electric Corpo- 
ration of the signal systems business of the 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company of Boston 


Combining this old established signal systems busi- 
ness with our Stanley & Patterson Division will result 
in the widest and most complete line of signal systems 
equipment in the country. 

The rigid standards of efficiency and quality and the 
high type of service which have been established by each 
of these organizations in the past will, of course, be 
maintained in the future. Manufacturing will be done in 


Adrian, Michigan and Boston, Massachusetts. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON DIVISION 


OF FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION - ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN: ATLANTA °* BIRMINGHAM e BOSTON * CHICAGO e CLEARWATER °* CLEVELAND © DALLAS * DENVER 
DES MOINES * KANSAS CITY * LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS ¢ MINNEAPOLIS © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK ® PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 
RICHMOND ® ST. LOUIS © SAN FRANCISCO ® SALT LAKE CITY * SEATTLE * WASHINGTON ¢ IN CANADA: BURLEC LIMITED, TORONTO 13 
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Emergency Service. Any division 
into trade groupings must be flexible 
enough so that in cases of emer- 
gency all hands can dedicate them- 
selves to the restoration of building 
service. School buildings are impor- 
tant only insofar as they can be 
useful to the educational activity. 
“The show must go on,” no matter 
whether a painter must act as an 
electrician’s helper or a carpenter 
must shovel snow. 

Department Facilities. No main- 
tenance and repair department can 








quickly and easily 
As each tray is taken... 


And you can reload anytime 





At the pupil’s fingertips! 


With the Lowerator Automatic Tray Dispenser, students get their trays 
within easy reach without stooping or stretching. 
instantly-—automatically 
to replace it. Amazing amount of storage is provided in compact area. 
unit need not be empty! 

Selves your problem of adequate tray storage with convenient ac- 
cessibility. Eliminates unsightly and dangerous high tray piles. 


function without a central office, 
drafting room and shop and it is 
preferable to have all of these activi- 
ties under one roof. 

The central office should be the 
clearinghouse for all building repair 
and maintenance work. It should 
have complete facilities for receiving 
notifications of necessary work and 
issuing proper, clear and concise in- 
structions to the various foremen. 

The drafting room should not 
only prepare plans for alterations 
but should have on file a complete 








—another moves up 





saucers and 
at convenient 


@ Dispenses trays, cups, 
dishes automatically 
counter height. 

@ Keeps counter tops clear and or- 
derly. 

@ Protects trays and dishes from per- 
sonal contact and breakage. 

@ Speeds up service—less effort and 
confusion. 





Note these exclusive LOWERATOR FEATURES: 


@ Allows counter attendants § more 
freedom of movement. 
@ Eliminates unnecessary motions— 


@ Provides greater storage capacity in 


@tit is a 


promotes efficiency. 


less space. 


modern necessity and 


profitable investment. 








No. 43. 
Kitchen Equipment Dealer. 


Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.. 


110 PEARL ST. 





Enthusiastically endorsed and highly recommended by well-known 
architects! Get complete details now on how Lowerator System solves 
your handling, storage and breakage problems. 
It’s yours without charge or obligation. 


See Lowerator System on display at Architects Sample Bureau, 101 
adjacent to Grand Central Terminal. 


LOWERATOR SYSTEM 


Handles Cups, Saucers, Dishes, Glasses, Trays, Bowls, Ete. 


LOWERATOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Write for catalogue 
Or consult your 


BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 

















set of plans and specifications of all 
buildings and all pertinent data con- 
cerning building equipment. It is 
essential that these data be readily 
available to all repair foremen. 

An estimating division should be 
maintained, the function of which 
is not only to estimate cost of alter- 
ations but also to help in prepara- 
tion of budgets. 

A central stock room with a full 
line of maintenance and repair sup- 
plies is an essential part of the main- 
tenance and repair facilities. If the 
group of buildings is located in a 
large city, stocks may not have to 
be as complete as they would in a 
smaller community but the more 
complete the stock, the less lost time 
there will be in waiting for repair 
parts. It is much better to lose some 
money in wastage and spoilage of 
parts than to waste employes’ time, 
particularly with present day high 
labor costs. Proper planning and 
estimating of alterations and main- 
tenance work will materially help in 
proper stock room operation. 


Safety Factor Important 


Modern equipment, from hand 
tools to complicated pipe-cutting 
and woodworking machinery, is 
important for high-grade work and 
is necessary for the morale so de- 
sirable in maintenance, repair and 
alteration work. ‘All equipment 
should be carefully inspected for 
safety at least once a year. 

Transportation in a single large 
building is a problem which merits 
a thorough study and in a group of 
buildings is even more important. 
Having the right number of men 
and the proper amount of material 
on the job at the right time and 
with the proper instructions is the 
responsibility. of the maintenance 
and repair department. If transport 
of either men or material falls down, 
inefficiency is inevitable. 

In some organizations men may 
be paid for the use of their own 
cars for transporting themselves and 
fellow-workers, their personal tools 
and small items of stock to the job. 
It is even worth while to pay a high 
mileage rate for such service as the 
saving over foot transportation is 
considerable. 

Since large«items of stock must be 
moved by truck, scheduling is essen- 
tial. In a single large building vari- 
ous types of hand trucks that can 
carry tools and minor stock, even 
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CE 11-660 SANTON 
closet. Made of vitreous 
china. Elongated rim. 
Siphon jet closet. Vacu- 
um breaker flush valve 





OU probably never looked upon the plumber as 
, an aid to you in teaching. And yet his years of 


experience — of specialized knowledge of sanitary CE 15-605 CORRECTO 
urinal. Made of vitreous 4 
china. Vacuum breaker & 
flush valve. Can be 
arranged in batteries for 


facilities—are aiding the pupils in your charge in 
acquiring healthful sanitary habits that will mean 


| much to them in later life. 
flushing with singletank. 


Adequate sanitary equipment properly installed 


will also mean less confusion in washrooms before 
CE 9062 CORWITH 


school and during recess periods. It will mean lower 
maintenance cost. When specifying Crane plumbing 
from your plumbing contractor, you are assured of 
the many benefits that high quality and efficient de- 
sign can bring to your school operation. 


Crane plumbing equipment is available today for 
essential replacement and remodeling. For the blue- 
print school you are planning, be sure to specify 
Crane plumbing—especially designed to withstand 
the hard usage expected in school service. 


vitreous china foun- 
tain. Sanitary angle 
stream jet. Vandal- 
proof base. Built-in 
strainer. 


CE 754-V NORWICH 


lavatory. Made of ie 
vitreous china. Rect- © 


angular basin, built- 
in soap depression. 
Heavily galvanized 
trim. Sizes: 20 x 18 in. 


and 24 x 21 in 
i 90 * 


YEARS OF 
. PROGRESS 











CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING * HEATING © PUMPS 
VALVES * FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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spare parts, are a worth-while in- 
vestment. 

A shop foremen’s office as dis- 
tinguished from the order and esti- 
mating office is desirable. It is good 
planning to have ail the foremen, 
electricians, carpenters and painters 
in one room where they can 
discuss the various ways in which 
the work of the different trades 
touch. The contact among fore- 
men is of the utmost importance 
and one of the best ways to make 
and keep up such contact is to have 
them all in one office. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





When Masonry Needs Paint 


Too frequently the feeling exists that 
masonry, that is, brick, stucco or con- 
crete, can go on and on with little 
attention. The failure of such surfaces 
may not be as apparent as of wood 
and metal, to be sure, but the day of 
reckoning will come, evidenced by 
moisture appearing on the interior sur- 
faces of the building. Cracks may 
develop because of settling of the build- 
ing or shrinkage of the masonry ma- 


““HERE’S WHERE 


—_ 


[| SAVE TIME” 


Penetrating Seal-O-San locks out dirt 
_...makes floors easy and fast to clean 


YOUR janitor spends a minimum of time 
maintaining Seal-O-San finished floors 


Here’s why. Seal-O-San penetrates deeper . . . 
seals all cracks and cells that harbor dirt. 


fills and 
It leaves a 


beautiful, wear-resisting finish that prevents dirt or mois- 
ture from piercing the surface—a finish unmarred by dirty 


traffic lanes, unharmed by chemicals or ink . . 


. easily kept 


clean with a dry mop. Scrubbing is seldom necessary. 
Faced with a lack of help and the uncertain performance 

of ordinary finishes, you serve your school best by émsisting 

on a labor-saving Seal-O-San finish for 2// wood floors. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


fit SII E44 Fas swersy \\ FENN 


Pome R-A-T- 1 


~) DAW PLE SAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 
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terials. The answer is lack of paint, 
good paint. 

Here are some precautions that 
should be observed carefully in these 
days when preservation is so vital. 
They come from such an authentic 
source as the National Lead Company. 

“In the first place, the material 
should be thoroughly dry and clean 
before any paint goes on. Bare brick, 
stucco and concrete absorb a lot of 
moisture in humid weather and dur 
ing rains. As a matter of fact, a brick 
or stucco surface will easily absorb as 
much moisture during an hour’s driv- 
ing rain as the material can give up 
during a week of drying out. It takes 
plenty of warm, dry weather to rid 
masonry of moisture. The penalty for 
impatience is well known—a blistered 
and peeling film. So wait for the ma- 
terial to dry out completely before 
painting. 

“Next be sure to clean off dust and 
dirt, especially on stucco jobs. No one 
is putting on any more coats than he 
has to these days so it doesn’t do to 
mix the dirt into the first coat of paint, 
figuring that later coats will cover up 
the discoloration completely. ‘Clean it 
up and save a coat of paint’ is a good 
motto in masonry painting. 


Repair Joints and Cracks 


“Of great importance in the prepara- 
tory stages of painting brick, stucco 
and concrete is the repairing of joints 
and cracks. The finer cracks can read 
ily be filled with paint but the larger 
fissures probably will have to be filled 
with white lead and linseed oil putty 


‘or calking compound after the first 


coat of paint has been applied. If 
there are cracks, joints and holes so 
large that they have to be repaired 
with cement stucco, they should be 
filled before painting since the patch- 
ing stucco will not stick to paint. 

“Masonry surfaces previously painted 
with paints of the cold water type 
should be vigorously wire-brushed to 
remove the old coating completely. 
Where oil-base paints have been used 
and the old film is intact, the surface 
may need only a brushing off to re- 
move dust and dirt. 

“Today the painter may choose be- 
tween paste white lead and ready 
mixed pure white lead paint. Two 
coats of primer should be applied, each 
coat being allowed a couple of days of 
good weather to dry and harden prop- 
erly before the next coat goes on. Dur- 
ing damp weather a week may be 
needed between coats. Stucco of mag- 
nesite composition should never be 
painted with an oil paint. The salts in 
the magnesite have a harmful effect on 
the oil, causing an early failure of the 
paint.” 
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N. matter what your flooring problem, we only 
ask that you compare Kentile to any other floor- 


ing before you choose. In this ad we can mention 
Ty, 


but a few extraordinary advantages of Kentile. No 
other type of flooring can offer every one of these advan- 
tages—and Kentile is superior in most of them. For 
instance, Kentile is amazingly low in cost. In fact, 
no durable material is lower. Yet, Kentile is sur- 
passingly durable. In the busy corridors of Rocke- 
feller Center, to name only one example, Kentile 
shows no signs of wear after ten years. But Kentile 
is not merely a “practical” floor. Kentile is laid tile 
by tile (not in sheets) and there normally are 44 
colors, each available in 15 tile sizes plus strips. 
Just imagine the design and color combinations 
possible. Kentile colors go right through to the back 
so they can’t “‘rub off.” And if you have grease falling 
anywhere you use Greaseproof Kentile and no oil 
or fat known can soften or stain it. Indeed, any 
Kentile is cleaned by simple mild-soap water mop- 
ping. It is one of the world’s easiest floors to main- 
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compare 
all other 
floors to 


this 





tain. Yet, these are but a few of Kentile’s many 
advantages. Therefore we say “If you are consider- 
ing flooring please check on Kentile”. Write to us 
for the full-color, detailed book we will cheerfully 
send. You'll find it most interesting, informative and 
helpful. With the book we'll send the name of your 
local Kentile dealer. Phone or write him to come 
over — without obligation to you — to show you 
samples, give you technical details or advice, and an 


estimate that willamaze you. Just write to David E. "5 
Kennedy, Inc. 84 Second Ave., Brooklyn15, N.Y. | Ss 


KENTILE 
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EDUCATION 


-A course for study in art 
for grades one through nine 


Newnan ot 


ELISE E. RUFFINI 
Acting Mead Fine Arts Dept 
Teachers College. Co umbia 

University 

HARRIET E. KNAPP 

instructor in Design and Craft 

Columbia University 
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The American Crayon Company estab- 
lishes another “FIRST” in the field 
of art education. 


At last art can be systematically and 
logically taught from a_ unified, 
graded course, just as other essential 
subjects in the school curriculum are 
taught. 


The “NEW ART EDUCATION” series 
will be a help and stimulus to both 
teachers and pupils. The books em- 
phasize design and make art alive 
—a subject of inescapable everyday 
use. 


These books will be a tremendous 
factor in the advancement of art edu- 
cation! Many projects have an im- 
mediate economic value because the 
student “learns by doing” and the 
objects he makes are ideal for gifts 
and practical use. 


The NEW ART EDUCATION series 
covers grades one through nine, and 
is complete with teachers’ reference 
manuals. The set is reasonably priced. 


Dept. NS-3 








Advice of the Month 


Advice to School Administrators: 
Always keep your temper! A. charge 
often leveled at school executives by 
the practical souls who sit on boards 
of education is that schoolmen are uni- 
formly sensitive, thin-skinned and ag- 
gressive. If such sensitive flowers still 
grow in the garden of school admin- 
istration, they will profit from the 
wisdom of a one-time board member 
of our acquaintance. 

According to our memory, the local 
superintendent of schools, who was one 
of these hotheaded fellows (in those 
days we were an arrogant young cub 
who thought we knew all the answers), 
started to protest vehemently against 
an appointment not to his liking. 

“Wait a minute, perfessor,” said old 
Gramp Van Pelt who had séen boards 
of education come and go for nigh 
on to fifty years, “you ain’t got no 
right to fly off the handle at the slight- 
est prevarication.” 

It’s a lesson all superintendents 
should learn, if they are going to be 
worth their salt. 


a e 
VALENTINE 


The kids are sending valentines, 
frilled out in reds and blues, and every 
schoolroom blossoms forth with love's 
sweet billets-doux. I, too, would fain 
observe this happy rite of auld lang 
syne and to a Lovely Lady would 
inscribe a valentine. 


Now, somewhere in the world, there 
may be other women fair; they are 
probably most charming, gracious, kind 
and debonair. They may have tact 
and courage but I will bet my life that 
they haven't got quite what it takes 
to be a schoolman’s wife. 


To her the road to knowledge 1s 
sometimes pretty tough; the tirades of 
vox populi are often rude and rough. 
And when she longs for quiet and a 
soul to call her own, all she gets 1s 
tedious trouble from the nearest tele- 
phone. If little Mary flunks her math, 
poor Wifie gets the woe, when Mary’s 
mamma opens up for half an hour o1 
so. Both trouble and disaster, a school- 
man’s wife must meet but, baby, can 
she take it, the bitter with the sweet! 


To you, oh, Gracious Lady, joyously 
I versify (would that I could send an 


orchid but the price is rather high!). 
The roses in your cheeks bloom red, 
your eyes are violet-blue, sugar’s sweet 
as ever was and so, my dear, are you! 


* * 
February Observation 

HE success or failure of the meet 

ings of a great national educational 
organization that were scheduled for 
this month and next had already been 
largely determined by the number of 
secretaries who prepared the important 
manuscripts which were to have been 
read by important educators. It was 
our hope that they would be good and 
brief. 

According to all witty chairmen of 
educational meetings, there is a motto 
in the Yale chapel, or whatever college 
the particular chairman attended, 
which admonishes speakers that no 
souls are saved after the first twenty 
minutes (or whatever the time limit the 
chairman has hopefully set). 

In more mundane gatherings, the 
business of curtailing a speaker is done 
less subtly but more effectively. We 
attended a recent oil drillers’ conven- 
tion where a large banner was hung 
in full view of audience and speaker 
which read: “If you don’t strike oil 
in the first ten minutes, stop boring.” 

It would be well if such a banner 
could be used at educational gatherings. 

e * 

Dear Superintendent 

Dear Supt: Rec’d yr letter sending 
Nellie home to tell us that all of us 
should go to the dr on account of we 
might have scarlet fever. Do you 
spose the dr would of let us send 
Nellie to school if we had scarlet fever 
which we have not and if we had 
wouldn't we have known it anyway 
and besides none of us are sick as 
usual. Looks to me as if you were not 
doing much of a job keeping scarlet 
fever out of your school like you 
should. Nellie has brought home two 
diseases so far this yr besides more 
gnits than we have had for twelve 
yrs. I don’t believe in this health stuff 
in the school. You learn them arith- 
metic and stuff like that and we'll tell 
them when they're sick. 

(Thanks to C. E. S., Minnesota) 


eee 
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--» WITH D i I AND DITTO WORKBOOKS! 
ner 
ngs [ You owe it to yourself to find out how 
teachers everywhere are escaping 
from out-of-class lesson copying and 


ling marking . finding extra leisure 

us hours for fun and relaxation... with 

we the aid of Ditto Workbooks! 

you MAIL COUPON FOR 





Thousands of teachers are using 


end Ditto Workbooks to increase class- FREE tessons 
ver é, ; ' 
row room efficiency by stimulating pupil NOW! Send today 


Way 
as 


interest ... and to relieve their own 
teaching burdens. 





for Ditto’s new catalog of 
modern educating practice 
and test materials to use in 





your classes. Simply fill in 


not You'll be amazed too at the many other things sihinait tee ededauden 





let that Ditto duplicators will do to make your below. Do it right now, and 
ims school run smoothly and make education more make this very hour the 
1wo A y eK, turning pointin your career! 
sae interesting for pupils as well as teachers. 
ls 
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tuff able for keeping previously sold gelatin and liquid : DITTO, Inc., 2265 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
ith type machines operating at Ditto’s top efficiency. | Gentlemen: Without obligationéplease— 
tell i ( ) Send me “New Datt® Supply Catalog” 
, t ( ) Send me “New o Workbook Catalog” 
i ( ) Arrange a DITEO demonstration for me 
i ( ) Send me “New, Short Cuts in Education” 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Federal Aid Bill Introduced 


Congressman Robert Ramspeck of 
Georgia, House majority whip, intro- 
duced a bill on January 10 proposing 
that the government provide $300,000,- 
000 annually for grants to the states for 
aiding school systems. The bill had 
the endorsement of the N.E.A. and 
nearly all of the state education associa- 
tions. 


The bill's purpose, Representative 
Ramspeck said, is to meet financing 
emergencies, to raise substandard teach- 
ing-salaries and to equalize educational 
opportunities. The states would not have 
to match the funds granted them, nor 
would the federal government direct, 
supervise or control state school require- 
ments. The bill specifies, however, that 
in states in which separate public schools 





















are maintained for separate races, a “just 
and equitable apportionment” of funds 
shall be provided for the benefit of public 
schools for minority races. 

The Senate education committee en 
dorsed a similar measure about two years 
ago, but it was shelved largely because 
of the opposition of southern congress- 
men. 

The bill provides that $300,000,000 
yearly shall be provided until one year 
after the war ends and only $100,000, 
000 thereafter. The allocations to the 
states would be based partly on total 
school attendance and partly on an 
“index of financial need” formula out 


lined in the bill. 
May Reorganize Office of Education 


President Roosevelt in his budget mes- 
sage to Congress January 9 recommended 
reorganization of the basic structure of 
the Office of Education. The records of 
Selective Service reveal, he said, that we 
have fallen far short of a suitable stand- 
ard of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The development of more adequate 
educational programs with proper em- 
phasis on the various aspects of educa- 
tion will be facilitated by this reorgan- 
ization, declared the Chief Executive. 

The message emphasized the fact that 
federal aid must be given where it is 
needed if a suitable standard is to be 
maintained in all parts of the country. 
Such financial aid should involve no 
interference with state and local control 
and administration of educational pro- 
grams. 


Military Training Controversy 


Representative Woodrum, chairman of 


the House Select Committee, predicted a 


major legislative battle over postwar mili- 
tary training on the receipt January 8 
of a petition which had been submitted 
to the President by the committee on 
youth problems of the American Council 
on Education. 

Men now serving in the armed forces 
should have an opportunity to vote on 
compulsory military training and no 
such law should be enacted under war- 
time emotional pressure were points of 
view expressed by this committee. 

The petition called for the creation 
by Congress of a national commission 
composed of leaders of such groups as 
industry, labor, agriculture, education 
and the church, with representatives 
from the Senate and the House, to con- 
sider all evidence and points of view re- 
garding the defense of the nation. 

George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, said 
that the petition of the committee on 
youth problems had been referred in- 
formally to a number of other organ- 
izations which had either endorsed it or 
adopted similar proposals. These include 
the American Federation of Labor, the 
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The whole process of learning can be made 
Can one of the great adventures of life. 
aeennmemes That’s a basic discovery — and a shining 
goal —of modern audio education. 


- Many schools are now using radio and 
phonograph as most successful teaching tools in 
social science, literature, foreign languages, 


fun | music, physical education, and other courses. 
* 


A modern sound system in your school places 
>» the superior interest factor of audio 
>. education at your service anywhere, any _ a 
, It also permits the principal to reach & 
instantly any, or every, room in the school | 
without leaving his desk. 





Before long, ‘St omberg-Carlson sound systems 

promise to be once more available to help good 
teachers do an even better job of teaching. 

And, in sound systems as in radio; — 






“There’s nothing finer than a Stroff 








Your local Stromberg-Carlson Equipment 
distributor will gladly check with you on the use 





and/or installation of a sound system in your school. 

He’s listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 
Or write, Sound Equipment Division, Stromberg-Carlson 

Company, Dept. 77, 100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
S---------Q 


STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION 
SAVES MANPOWER * SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 
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LASTINCOTE... 
is a super-hard penetrating 
sealer for wood, concrete or 
other floors subjected to 
severe usage. Supremely 
wearproof. Retards action 
of rubber burns and body 
perspiration. Impervious to 
boiling water, oil, grease, 
algohol, alkali soaps, certain 
acids, brine or ink. Because 
Lastincote is not affected 
by alkali soaps or many 
acid solutions, it makes an 
ideal finish for school seats, desks and other 
furniture or woodwork. 


PIGMENTED LASTINCOTE 


Ideal for concrete or cement 
floors in 11 attractive colors 


we 


Write for FREE literature 
and color chart 


WEST :::;, 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1+ N * DEPT 









National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Meanwhile, on January 3, Chairman 
May of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee introduced a bill to provide post- 
war compulsory military training. H.R. 
515 differs in certain points from the one 
introduced by Representative May in the 
last Congress. 

Every male citizen would be subject 
to one year of military training at the 
age of 18 or within four years there- 
after. After the completion of his train- 
ing, each young man would be enrolled 
as a reservist in the land or naval forces 
for six years but would not be subject 
to compulsory military service during 
that period except in an emergency de- 
clared by Congress. 

The War Department recently held a 
conference on postwar training. In addi- 
tion to representatives of the War De- 
partment, the conference was attended 
by representatives of the National Guard 
Association of the United States, Reserve 
Officers Association, American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and by Rep- 
resentative Wadsworth whose bill for 
compulsory military training is still 
pending. 

A joint statement later issued by Mr. 
Woodrum and Mr. Wadsworth is re- 
ported to reflect the conclusions reached 
at this conference. Mr. May’s bill fol- 
lowed closely the principles set forth in 
this joint statement. 

Last but not least, the President in 
his message to the 79th Congress said 
that he was clear in his own mind that, 
as an essential factor in the maintenance 
of peace, we must have universal mili- 
tary training after this war. 


Favor Preparedness 


In a survey on compulsory military 
training conducted by the N.E.A., ques- 
tionnaires were sent to school superin- 
tendents in all communities having a 
population of more than 2500. Approxi- 
mately one third replied, evidencing a 
predominant belief that there should: be 
a “preparedness program” after the war. 


Colleges Reject Military Training 


The Association of American Colleges 
went on record at its annual meeting 
as opposing compulsory military training 
during peace time and adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for indefinite delay in con- 
gressional action on pending proposals. 

The association pledged support for an 
adequate defense program but opposed 
compulsory military training on the 
grounds that alternatives have not been 
fully explored and that peace-time con- 
scription should be more thoroughly 
studied. It attacked the theories that 
military training would aid health, con- 
tribute to education and develop disci 
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Stainless CRUSADER WARES made of bright, hard rustless steel outlast 


all ordinary utensils by many years. Maintenance Records show that 
CRUSADER will pay for itself over and over again. 


CRUSADER WARES will prove to be a most profitable installation for 


your kitchen. 


WRITE FOR Information about UTENSILS TO BE RELEASED SOON 





LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., WOODHAVEN 21, N.Y. 
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pline but pledged support of a world 
organization with a military force capa- 
ble of suppressing aggression. Delegates 
said that compulsory training would be 
construed abroad as a sign of our dis- 
trust of such organization and added 
that the 13,000,000 men in military serv- 
ice should be consulted on the question. 


Let Schools Direct National Service 


At a recent conference of the Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation in 
Berkeley a resolution was passed, spon- 
sored by Thomas L. Nelson, district 
superintendent of the Kern County 
Union _ School District, to the effect 


that the matter of legislation for com- 
pulsory military training be postponed 
until the men in our armed forces have 
returned. In the meantime it is urged 
that consideration be given to the fol- 
lowing program: 

Let training for national service be 
designated as a function of secondary 
schools and colleges; let every pupil not 
enrolled in a course having direct value 
in war time take at least one such na- 
tional service course; let R.O.T.C. or 
similar military training be required of 
every able bodied male pupil during one 
year in high school or college; let every 
able bodied male, not excused by proper 


Provide it in Your School 
Buses by Installing 


spots. 


Write for full, free information. 
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This revolutionary, war-tested 
differential stops wheel spin and 
thereby prevents dangerous skid- 
ding on roads made slippery by 
winter ice, spring rains and autumn 
leaves. It banishes stalling caused 
by lack of traction .. . greatly re- 
duces the hazard of accidents at 
grade crossings and other danger 
The children in your care 
deserve this extra measure of safety. 


Available with 
Limitation Order 
L-158 
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Locking Differential. : 








authority, attend one summer camp con- 
ducted by military authorities for youth 
between the ages of 17 and 21; let this 
apply to all males, whether in school 
or not, and let every male, not excused 
by proper authority, be either required 
or urged to attend one such summer 
camp every five years until he is 32 
years old. 


Opposes Conscription Law Now 


The Association of Schools and Col- 
leges of the Methodist Church meeting 
at Atlantic City, N. J., adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing enactment at the present 
time of legislation to establish compul- 
sory universal military conscription after 
the was. 


Surplus Property Committee Complete 


Former Senator Guy M. Gillette of 
lowa has been appointed the third mem- 
ber and chairman of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board. 


Many Vets Will Return to School 


Half a million enlisted men now serv- 
ing in the Army intend to resume their 
education on a full-time basis, according 
to the information and education divi- 
sion, A.S.F. These figures are based on 
a cross-section survey made of soldiers 
in all theaters. More than 1,000,000 are 
planning on part-time schooling and 
some 300,000 are trying to decide be- 
tween full-time school or jobs. Of those 
who have definite plans for continuing 
their education on a full-time basis, 
young men, single men and men pre- 
pared to meet college entrance require 
ments are in the majority. 


Veterans’ Tuition Tax Exempt 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled that tuition payments and sub- 
sistence allowances for the benefit of 
veterans made under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 (G.I. Bill of 
Rights) are exempt from federal income 
tax. 


Veterans’ Pay for Part-Time Courses 


All veterans who have not been re- 
ceiving checks because they are taking 
part-time courses will go on the pay roll 
immediately, according to instructions 
issued December 31. If veterans are 
gainfully employed in full-time jobs not 
related to the course of training, no 
payments will be made. The new in 
structions provide for payments to both 
veterans and institutions in proportion to 
the time the veteran devotes to the edu- 
cational or training program. But the 
length of time the veteran may follow 
a part-time course will be increased so 
that he may receive the equivalent of 
the maximum full-time course permitted 
by law. 
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'-astohave corridors | 
that lack Sound Control 


YOU MIGHT AS WELL 


NLESS corridors, cafeterias and gymnasi- 
U ums have Sound Control, noise created 
in these areas penetrates classrooms and study 
halls. To the student trying to concentrate, 
it’s just as disturbing as if these noise centers 
were right in the room. 

The solution is simple. Kill noises where they 
start. Install Johns-Manville Sound Absorb- 
ing Acoustical Materials wherever noise levels 
are high. By reducing noise at its source, 
classrooms are kept quiet . . . pupils find it 
easier to study. 


Johns-Manville 40721 +z Sound Control © 
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Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials are 
the result of more than 30 years’ experience 
in sound control. They are quickly installed 
with minimum disturbance, are low in first 
cost, need little maintenance. And they can 
be painted and repainted without loss of 
acoustical qualities. 

* * * 
Get the facts! Write today for informative 
illustrated brochure “Sound Control.” Ad- 


dress: Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 


New York 16, New York. 













Postwar Education Opportunities 


The final report of the Armed Forces 
committee on postwar educational oppor- 
tunities for service personnel, headed by 
Maj. Gen. F. H. Osborn, has been 
submitted to the President. This com- 
mittee gave considerable assistance in 
framing the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

The report urges that special emphasis 
be placed upon acquainting veterans 
with the relationship between the educa- 


tional opportunities afforded and the 
prospective job opportunities. 
Those administering the program 


should be educational statesmen, the re- 


port points out. The formulation 
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sound regulations and a wise exercise of 
the discretion vested in the administra- 
tor will require great administrative ca- 
pacity and deep understanding of educa- 
tional practices and problems. 


Transfer of Navy V-12 Program Asked 


V/A Randall Jacobs, chief of Navy 
personnel, urged January 9 the passage 
of legislation to transfer the Navy V-12 
program to the naval reserve officers’ 


He told the House 


training course. 
naval affairs committee that there are 
now 52,000 V-12 students in 131 educa- 


tional institutions. By next July 22,000 
will have completed their course. 





Man 


Ever since the very first arithmetic class, we imagine, there have 
been youngsters who when dividing fractions have failed to 


invert their divisors . 


. and as long as pupils are prone to make 


this and other mistakes in method, it's best that they make them 
on the blackboard, for one of the blackboard’s basic uses is 
TO REVEAL PUPIL DIFFICULTIES WHICH WOULD NOT BE 
SO READILY EVIDENT FROM THEIR SEATWORK. 


When the student makes his mistakes right out in plain sight— 
on the blackboard—his teacher can spot the error at once and 
correct it without delay. The same mistake in seatwork goes 
uncorrected for a day or two, perhaps even longer. Good teach- 
ing demands that blackboard be employed for its most efficient 


uses. 


Let us send you WITHOUT CHARGE sufficient illustrated copies 
of “The Place of Blackboard and Chalk in Modern Education” for 


your teachers. 


Just address Dept. 


NS-245. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


“Specify HYLOPLATE Blackboard—it has no equal’”’— 


available through leading 


Manufacturers 


school supply 


distributors. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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The Navy plans to select 6000 V-12 
college trainees from enlisted men of the 
Navy each year until 1948. They will 
be chosen in groups of 2000 March |, 
July 1 and November 1 of each year. 
Under this plan the program will be 
stabilized at 14,000 within the time 
limit set. Since 14,000 has been estab- 
lished for the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, an easy transfer of the 
14,000 in the V-12 may be made into 
the N.R.O.T.C. 


Basketball Tourneys Not Banned 


High school meets are not expected 
to come under the government-proposed 
ban on meetings of 50 or more persons, 
according to information from O.D.T., 
January 6. High school basketball tourna- 
ments are local affairs that do not place 
additional burdens on either transporta- 
tion or hotel facilities. 


More Electric Ranges 


Production of 35,000 domestic electric 
ranges per quarter has been approved 
for 1945, according to W.P.B. About 
65 per cent of these stoves will go to 
institutions and individual consumers 
who certify need and can show that no 
additional wiring will be required on 


. their premises. 


Commercial Dishwashers 


A small sized commercial dishwasher 
and a popular sized glasswasher may 
now be produced for sale to institutions 
and in-plant feeding establishments, ac- 
cording to an announcement January 3. 
The dishwasher will have a minimum 
capacity of 500 dishes an hour and the 
glasswasher, 2000 glasses an hour. 


Schools Did Fine Job 


More than 2,500,000 bushel bags of 
milkweed pods were collected and dried 
by children of school age in last sum- 
mer’s milkweed pod collection campaign, 
the War Food Administration an- 
nounced December 30. The amount of 
floss produced will make more than a 
million regulation life jackets. 

In most states the department of edu 
cation directed the collection. The suc- 
cess of the campaign is credited largely 
to the schools. County school superin- 
tendents delivered empty onion bags to 
the individual schools and teachers as 
sumed responsibility for directing and 
encouraging the collection. 


Telegraph Messengers Under 16 


The Supreme Court ruled January 8 
that boys and girls under 16 may be 
used as telegraph messengers. The 
Southern New York federal district court 
had ruled that transmission of messages 
under such circumstances (where mes- 
sengers were under 16 years of age) 
violated child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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“COME, GIVE US A TASTE OF YOUR QUALITY” 


Remember this in buying sound equipment: 

First, establish the quality of the performance. Determine 
its degree of naturalness — not on an approximate hearing 
basis — but on a basis of scientific measurement. For natural- 
ness is the only true basis for self-criticism of language, 
speech and music. 

Next, determine its use to you. As illustrated above, sound 
recording in the post-war school system will become an in- 
creasingly varied and an increasingly vital factor in education. 


Finally, measure the quality and the use against the cost. 








AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 








0} 


OUND FAITHFULLY 
RECORDED FOR 
SELF-CRITICISM 





Fairchild 
Portable Recorder 


( 


Hamlet 


Decide whether you're buying 60% to 70% of perfection in 
sound reproduction — to secure a low initial price tag. Or 
whether you're buying full naturalness at a higher initial cost 
— but a lower per-year outlay for the far easier-to-live-with 
quality and the far longer life of a Fairchild Portable Recorder. 
A life that is further extended by the Fairchild —_ of 
adapting all design advances to existing units. 

Fairchild Portable Recorder descriptive and priority data 
are available. Address New York Office: 475 - 10th Avenue, 
New York 18; Plant: 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


CAMERA 
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Inter-American Education Program 


By the end of the current fiscal year, 
agreements will possibly have been made 
with virtually all the Spanish-American 
nations in a program to foster closer 
cultural and educational relations be- 
tween this country and other American 
republics, according to Kenneth Holland, 
vice president of the Inter-American Ed- 
ucational Foundation of the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 


fairs. Agreements have already been 


Among These Are: 


Leland Stanford Univ. 

Clifton Hills, Chattanooga 

Von Steuben, Detroit 

U. S. bec me Acad., West Point 

Industrial School, Camp Hill, Pa. 

Florida State College 

Wis. Indus. School, Waukesha 

Ridgedale School, Chattanooga 

Rochester, Minn. Public School 

lowa School for Deaf, Council Bluffs 

Boys’ Indus. School, Lancaster, Ohio 

W.C. Bryant School, Kansas City 

Iowa State College ; 

St. Edwards School, St. Louis 

Fairview School, Portland 

Arlington, Wash. H. S. 

Wauseon, Ohio, School 

Hamilton, Mont. Public School. 

Leavenworth H. S., Waterbury 

Bishop School, Detroit 

St. Michaels Indian School, Gallup, 
N. Mex. ‘ 

Horace Mann School, West Allis, 





is. 
Aero Mechanics Voc. H. S., Detroit 
Fordham University . 
Randolph School, Englewood, Ohio 
Cheltenham, Ind., School for Boys 
Lincoln Park School, Rockford, IIL. 
Higginbottom School, Detroit 
McDowell Voc. School, Bluefield, 
W. Va. i 
Tomlinson School, Inkster, Mich. 
Miller School, Ecorse, Mich. 
Worth Township School, Cook 
County, IIL. 





Companion 
Drinking Fountains 





Bradley Drinking Fountains 
are of durable construction, 
too—to withstand school use. 
They are made in single and 
multiple stream models, and 
in a variety of styles to match 
your Bradley W ashfountains. 











14 


Catalog 4308 and 
Washroom Survey Sheet 


BRADIEV > 
(wh fountain 


signed by the United States and 11 
Latin-American countries. 

The United States will send such 
specialists in education to the other 
American republics as may be requested 
by their ministers of education while 
Latin-American educators will come to 
the United States to place their training 
and experience at the disposition of 
school officials here. Supplementing this 
exchange of specialists and scholars will 
be an exchange of teaching materials 


More Schools and Colleges Have 
Installed Bradley Washfountains 


That school, college and institution au- 
thorities recognize the importance of sani- 
tary, durable wash fixtures is evidenced by 
the resumed selection of Bradley Group 
Washfountains during the past few months, 
—now that War limitations are eased. 





Bradleys save water, space, piping and 
piping connections. One 54-inch circular 
Washfountain serves 8 to 10 persons si- 
multaneously, the one central sprayhead 
serving clean running water to each person, 
replacing from 16 to 20 faucets. 


Initial labor, maintenance and janitor 
work are reduced to a minimum. 


Install Them Now 


Forward looking school boards are mod- 
ernizing washrooms now and specifying 
Bradley Washfountains for new buildings 
and additions. . 
Catalog 4308 and floor plan suggestions. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 2207 
W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


. As a first step write for 


Write today for 






and visual education aids, including 
pamphlets, maps, charts, motion pictures 
and exhibits, 


Bill Proposes Film Library 


Construction of a $2,800,000 library 
for the storage of valuable government 
war films and other historical motion 
picture records was the proposal of a 
bill introduced January 9 by Representa- 
tive Fritz G. Lanham, chairman of the 
House public buildings and grounds 
committee. The library would make 
these photographic records available to 
schools, writers, publishers and motion 
picture producers. The government owns 
at present some 300,000,000 feet of film, 
much of it being photographic records 
of World War II. 


Gift for Aeronautic Research 


An initial gift of $1,700,000 has been 
made by the Glenn L. Martin Company 
to the University of Maryland for estab- 
lishing a college of aeronautical educa- 
tion and for the endowment of the 
Glenn L. Martin Aeronautical Research 
Foundation, it was announced recently. 
Of the total amount, $1,500,000 will be 
spent for construction of facilities. In 
addition $750,000 in state funds will be 
added for construction. Of the fund, 
$200,000 will be set up as an endow- 
ment for the Glenn L. Martin Aeronau- 
tical Research Foundation. 


Colleges to Teach Safety Engineering 


To consolidate gains made in indus- 
trial safety engineering education under 
the war program of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 25 colleges of engineer- 
ing have decided to establish safety 
engineering as a subject for college teach- 
ing, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
reported recently. The war safety train- 
ing program of the Department of Labor 
and the U. S. Office of Education have 
shown that the basic fundamentals and 
practical technics of safety developed 
over the last thirty years can be adapted 
for college classroom use. 


Bureau of Community Facilities 


A bureau of community facilities has 
been set up within the Federal Works 
Agency to carry out the programs of 
war public works and war public serv- 
ices under the Lanham Act which were 
heretofore handled by separate divisions. 
George H. Field, Evanston, IIl., assistant 
to the F.W.A. administrator, has been 
appointed commissioner of the bureau. 


D. C. Heath Gets Textbook List 


Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
has recently discontinued publication of 
school and college textbooks and has 
sold its active textbook list, including 
Atlantic Monthly Press textbooks, to 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 
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Be Honest Now !... 


OU KNOW —as calm and gentle as a mad wild- 
cat? Noise can do strange things to teachers 
and students alike. 


Overcrowded, speeded-up classes in today’s 
schools have increased the noise in every room. 
The work of shorthanded teaching staffs becomes 
more irritating and tiring. Students have to strain 
to hear. Concentration is difficult. 


Leading schools are solving their noise problem 
by Sound Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex.* 
Results are almost spectacular! Students concen- 
trate easier, learn faster and hear better from wher- 
ever they sit. Teaching becomes less tiring and 


more pleasant. 


Acousti-Celotex is the famous perforated fibre 
tile and most widely used of all sound condition- 
ing materials. It can be quickly applied to ceilings 
and other surfaces without disturbing school 
schedules. It can be repeatedly painted without loss 
of efficiency. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 





Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


Fibve le SINCE 1923 
















e 
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Start with a corridor, cafeteria or some other 
noise source. Talk it over with the nearby Acousti- 
Celotex distributor. There’s no obligation. He’s a 
member of the world’s most experienced acoustical 
organization and guarantees results. A note to us 
will bring him to your desk. 


Send for FREE booklet, “An Aid to Those Responsible for 
Education.” Reading time, 15 minutes. 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS-245 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


School 
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ADMINISTRATION 





Who's to Control Illinois Colleges? 


A controversy is going on in Illinois 
over whether the University of Illinois 
and the five state teachers’ colleges 
should remain under the control of elec- 
tive boards or boards appointed by the 
governor. A _ legislative commission, 
named by Governor Green two years 
ago, has recommended turning over all 
publicly supported “higher education” 
schools, including the state university, to 
an appointive board of 12 members. 


President Arthur Cutts Willard of the 











University of Illinois is fighting the pro- 
posed political control. Following a year’s 
study by Provost Coleman R. Griffith, 
President Willard suggests the eventual 
creation of 97 new junior colleges in the 
state, with the administration under the 
state board of education and with the 
superintendent of public instruction as 
the executive officer. These colleges 
would be located in towns and cities 
with a high school enrollment of 500 or 
more. They would adhere strictly to a 
policy of vocational and subprofessional 
courses and would not attempt to be- 
come liberal arts colleges. 

President Willard does not favor trans- 
forming Southern Illinois Normal into a 
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BRITEN-ALL is a_ highly concentrated 
liquid cleaning compound. That means 
more gallons of more effective cleaning 
solution per ounce . . . sizeable savings in 


material costs and in maintenance time. 


FAST and SAFE 


But economy is only ONE of the many 
advantages of using BRITEN-ALL. Be- 


cause it is so highly concentrated, it 


cleans floors and painted or varnished 
surfaces with amazing ease and speed. 


Yet BRITEN-ALL is absolutely SAFE. 
Contains no grit or acid—nothing to in- 
jure the finest of floors. One trial will 


convince you that BRITEN-ALL is bet- 


ter in every way. Try it. 


Consult Us. If you have floor cleaning problems; :: 
if your floor cleaning expense is too high—in 
maintenance time or supplies—let Vestal analyze 
your problem. Perhaps we can suggest a better way. 











second state university. If such a plan is 
followed, he wants its control under an 
executive dean who would be responsible 
to the president and board of trustees of 
the University of Illinois. 



















































Court Ruling on Transportation 


Transportation from the door of a 
child’s home to the door of the school- 
house is not mandatory in the opinion 
of the Iowa Supreme Court which thus 
reversed the decision of the district court 
in a case in which action was brought 
against an independent school district 
by one John Flowers in behalf of his 
children. The O.D.T. had intervened 
as a friend of the court and argued its 
right to curtail school transportation be- 
cause of the war emergency. 

The Supreme Court upheld the 
O.D.T.’s contention and stated its belief 
that the statute making transportation 
mandatory when the distance to school 
is two and one half miles or more should 
not be strictly construed, but that the 
school board should exercise a reason- 
able discretion in providing such trans- 
portation in an emergency. It did not 
define an emergency. 





POSTWAR EDUCATION 


Peace-Time Jobs Aim of Students 


According to a national survey of 
student opinion made by Arthur L. 
Brandon, president of the American Col- 
lege Publicity Association, today’s civil- 
ian students are preparing primarily for 
peace-time occupations. 

While this may seem to contradict 
the opinion of some educators that most 
students had changed their courses of 
study so as to prepare for war jobs, it 
is pointed out that 46 per cent of those 
queried were freshmen who may within 
reason expect the war to end before they 
finish college. 

To the question as to whether the 
postwar college should offer principally 
vocational or cultural training or a com- 
bination of the two, students voted 90 
per cent for a combination course in 
“earning a living” and “how to live,” 
and only 5 per cent favored the voca- 
tional course. Students also wish to have 
colleges return to a prewar schedule of 
summer vacations and maximum class 
loads of fifteen hours a week. 








FINANCE 


Study State Aid in New York 


Governor Thomas E, Dewey recently 
appointed a five man committee to study 
the eighteen year old Friedsam formula 
which has dictated the amount of state 
financial aid to be given annually for 
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education to communities on the basis 
of their local school attendance. 

Under this formula, at a time when 
school attendance has been decreasing 
for several years, communities have been 
receiving less money while school oper- 
ating costs have increased. Last year, 
for example, state aid for education was 
reduced by $7,830,000 from the year 
before, causing a great protest from par- 
ent and teacher groups. 

The committee is charged with recom- 
mending revisions to this plan_ before 
the 1945 legislature adjourns. It is also 
charged with planning a program for 
three new technical schools authorized 


by the 1944 legislature as a measure for 
broadening the practicality of the state’s 
educational system and preparing war 
veterans for better jobs. 

aetna 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Financial Plan in Visual Form 





Dr. Frederick L. Hipp, secretary of the 
New Jersey Planning Commission, out- 
lined to a group of citizens of Ocean 
County last fall the Princeton Survey’s 
plan for financing New Jersey education. 
After the meeting Harold Antrim, super- 








AMAZING FACT No. 2 ABOUT M-D DUSTLESS BRUSH -. 













Above is a cross sec- 
tional view of metal 
reservior, showing jets 
chrouge which fluid is 
fed he use of fluid 
eliminates sweeping 
compound, reduces 

erm laden dust, 
agthens the time be- 
tween scrubbing. It 
also keeps tufts p iable 
reduces friction an 

reatly prolongs the 
fife of the brush. 
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This “Dustless” brush is self-moistening. 
reservoir which is easily filled with kerosene, or 
“Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweeping fluid. As the 
brush sweeps the fluid filters through the center row of 
tufts, making the best kind of sweeping compound out 
of dust on the floor. Independent tests by Health Au- 
thorities for a large number of schools have proved that 
this brush removes 97 per cent more dust from air | 
than other sweeping methods. 
The “Dustless” brush also makes for faster and easier 
sweeping and is constructed to outlast ordinary brushes 
three toone. Tufts are not just stapled but hand drawn | 
into block with rust-resistant wire. 
out or come loose. 
clinched all around the block to prevent splitting. Handle 
is instantly reversible and adjustable to height of sweeper. 
There is a “Dustless” brush for every kind of floor. 
complete information and prices, write direct to factory: 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 528 North 22nd Street, | 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. | 
| 


"/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY | 





It has a metal 
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Pressed steel reinforcing back is 
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groups. 


vising principal at Point Pleasant, an 
ardent proponent of visual education 
aids, asked the speaker why he hadn’t 
prepared his story in visual form as it 
would have made his presentation more 
graphic. 

Mr. Antrim was thereupon given the 
job of preparing a series of film-slides 
telling the story of the plan, which he 
did with the cooperation of the New 
Jersey Visual Education Association. A 
total of 68 film-slides was the result, 
which can be used as the basis of a half 
hour talk. 

A hundred prints have been made of 
the series; these have been distributed 
by the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion to the offices of the county super- 
intendents where speakers can obtain 
them. The slides stress mainly the need 
for a better system of state aid and pro- 
vide an explanation of the operation of 
the new formula, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


To Study School Lighting 

The Illuminating Engineering Society 
is to undertake a study of the relation- 
ships between illumination levels and 
scholarship in classrooms. Several tests 
have been made previously but are not 
generally acceptable to the I.E.S. or to 
some school authorities as having been 
conducted entirely scientifically. The 
I.E.S. investigation will focus its atten- 
tion on the effect of better, or worse, 
sight as caused by proper or improper 
illumination on the scholarship of pupils 
while studying and reciting in class 
The F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Co. of Vermilion, Ohio, has contributed 
$5000 to the study. 


Old Textbooks Make Good Scrap 


Public schools throughout the country 
might well follow the example of the 
New York City board of education in 
scrapping obsolete textbooks, according 
to John W. Studebaker, U. S. com- 
missioner of education. In the last two 
years, New York’s schools have salvaged 
448 tons of textbooks for the wastepaper 
drive, in addition to the regular salvage 
program. Textbooks are sold to waste- 
paper collectors after they have been 
certified for such purpose by a board 
of education inspector. The proceeds are 
donated to war related activities, 








Chicago Negroes Get Parochial School 


A modern high school and community 
center for Negroes is being made out of 
the old Sinai Temple on South Park 
Way, Chicago, by the pastor and people 
of Corpus Christi Catholic Church. 
There are 2500 Catholic Negroes in the 
parish and the temple is being remodeled 
to house 400 pupils. The old Corpus 
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NOW YOU CAN SPECIFY... 








FOR TOMORROW’S 


e@ In keeping with the modern design of the postwar school 
buildings you are planning today, specify modern convection heating 
—with Modine Copper Convectors. Complete specification details 
are available right now. 

Modine Convectors combine all the superiorities of steam and 
hot water heating with these added advantages—attractive appear- 
ance and an appreciable saving in usable floor space. 

Smartly styled, but not at all obtrusive, Modine enclosures 
conceal compact, efficient copper heating units. Heating is fast and 
even—with a new, healthful comfort, cleanliness, convenience 
and economy. 

Whether recessed in the walls, or fully exposed. ..Modine Con- 
vectors harmonize completely with modern schoolroom in- 
teriors—a distinctive departure from the conventional radiator. 


Consult your Modine Representative 
for priority requirements. 


dine 
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You'll want to know exactly what Modine 
Convectors will be like...and the dimen- 
sions, types, etc., so they can be pe into 
your specifications now. Send for New 
Catalog SA-44. 


Look in your phone book for Modine repre- 
sentative’s name—"Where to Buy It’’ Section. 








1832 Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Christi Church, in a neighborhood once 
peopled by the Irish, is one of several 
churches, with parish schools, turned 
over for complete use by Negroes, in 
accordance with Archbishop Samuel A. 
Stritch’s program of furthering educa- 
tion and religion among the Negroes. 
Funds for buying the Jewish temple and 
remodeling it into a new school and 
community center were raised by the 
people of the parish and Negro leaders 
of various creeds. 


Veteran, 22, Enters 6th Grade 


A 22 year old war veteran in Tampa, 
Fla., asked recently to be admitted to 


the sixth grade of public school. “It’s 
not such a good idea to have persons of 
this age in classes with children,” said 
the supervising principal, “but there is 
nothing we can do about it.” Under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights the veteran will 
receive $50 a month while he is in 
school. 


School Credit for Battle Duty 


A high school pupil in Odessa, Tex., 
J. T. Rutherford Jr., upon leaving school 
in 1941 to enter the armed forces needed 
only % credit to graduate. Recently at 
a special assembly, Supt. Murry H. Fly 
declared young Rutherford a 1945 grad- 
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‘THE WAR HAS TAUGHT 





BUSINESS MANY THINGS 
. .- AND THE NEED FOR 


MONROE TRAINED 









OFFICE HELP 






IS ONE OF THEM /” 



















NOW is the time for planning 


... Let us work with you 





War conditions have caused a record 
demand for Monroe-trained graduates 
—a demand that will continue, for busi- 
ness has found them indispensable. 
Here are three ways that we can help 
you plan now for the future. (1) Rec- 
ommend the proper machine equip- 
ment for your future needs. (2) Help 
you plan courses, and discuss and rec- 
ommend text books. (3) Study the em- 
ployment area you serve, to see if you 
can get priority for equipment now. 
Call on your Monroe representative 
or write our Educational Department 
—be ready to meet the demand for 
Monroe-trained students. 


The Monroe Educator is a regular 
Monroe Adding Calculator for schools 
only ... let us explain its availability 
under present conditions. 











Office Practice Course—30-lesson course 
adapted to Monroe Educator—50¢ in- 
cluding Teacher’s Manual. 


School Manual of Instruction—in 2 parts 
— elementary and advanced. $1.50 in- 
cluding answers. 





MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. “cntens!, Bensriment 









uate of the high school on the basis of 
his “education” during twenty-three 
months’ action in the South Pacific. 
Credit was allowed for the physical 
training and physical geography the ma- 
rine received while in the service. A 
member of his family probably will re- 
ceive his diploma for him at next 
spring’s graduation exercises. 


Educational Level of Enlisted Men 


Number of 
Grade school Men Per Cent 
1 to 8 years 3,170,000 29.4 
High school 
One year . 940,000 8.7 
Two years. _ 1,310,000 12.1 
Three years 1,260,000 11.7 
Four years 2,670,000 24.7 


Total a2 





College 
One year 560,000 5.2 
Two years 370,000 3.4 
Three years 180,000 1.7 
Four years 330,000 3. 
Total 1,440,000 13.4 
Grand Total 10,790,000 100.0 


Negro Veterans’ Postwar Plans 


More than 30,000 of the 700,000 en- 
listed Negroes in the Army intend to 
return to fulltime school or college 
after the war, according to the War 
Department, which says that 4 per cent 
of all Negro troops will farm. 





Superintendent's Book Shelf 





PLANNING POSTWAR SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Vol. XX, No. 6. Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity. November 1944. 


PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS. Report of the Teacher Educa- 
tion Workshop, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION UNDER FIRE. By 
V. T. Thayer. New York: Harper & Brothers 
Publishers. 

CONSIDER THE CALENDAR. By Bhola D. 
Panth. New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 

WHAT AMERICA THINKS. By William A. 
Lydgate. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 

REPORT OF A SURVEY OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, MASSACHU- 
SETTS. Volumes Il, Ill, IV. Finance Com- 
mission of the City of Boston. City of Bos- 
ton Printing Company. 1944. 

EMOTIONAL FACTORS IN LEARNING. By 
Lois Barclay Murphy and Henry Ladd. New 
York: Columbia University Press, Morning- 
side Heights. 

T._V.A.—DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH. By 
David E. Lilienthal. New York: Harper & 

, Brothers Publishers. 

THE ROAD TO SERFDOM. By Friedrich A. 
Hayek. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 

THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. Mich- 
igan Public Education Study Commission. 
Lansing, Mich. July 1944. 
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Color 


Gwe and special study rooms 
painted to encourage concentrated 
effort while they lessen eye strain! 
* x x Corridors, stairways, auditorium, 
recreation and dining rooms with color 
arrangements that are warm, inviting, 
restful! * * * 


An entire building that promotes 
health, comfort, safety and happiness 
in pupil and teacher alike! 


That’s the kind of school yours, too, 
will be if you base its decoration, in- 
side and out, upon Pittsburgh’s science 
of Color Dynamics. 






Pittsburgh’s principles of COLOR DYNAMICS were followed in redecorating this audito- 
rium of the high school in Marshall, Missouri, by Mr. Norvel Knight, Painting Contractor. 


Dynamics 


Scientific use of color to stimulate energy and retard 
eye fatigue . . . aids pupils and teachers alike! 


Pittsburgh first developed this use of 
energy in color for industry. In scores 
of great factories this new method 
relieves eye strain, reduces absentee- 
ism, raises morale, improves quality 
and quantity of production. 


Experience has also proved that these 
principles of Color Dynamics 
which are based upon physi- 
cal, nervous and mental reac- 
tions to color, can be applied 
with equal success in our 
schools. Throughout the 
country many educational 

















institutions have been transformed into 
charming, attractive and efficient estab- 
lishments in which good architectural 
features have been emphasized and less 
desirable ones have been subdued. 


* * ” 


You'll find the fascinating story of Color 
Dynamics explained simply and 
completely in our new book on 
this subject. Send for your free 
copy—today! Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, 
Department NS-2, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania. 


AINTS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ip? "TSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 


STANDS FOR 


QUALITY PAINT 


AND GLASS 















repare NOW to meet the 
current trend to Offset 


in the Printing Industry 









N OW. + « during this reconversion period 
... is the right time to include OFFSET in your 










postwar printing plans. 






The current trend in the printing industry truly 


reflects the keen interest offset has aroused. 





The Department of Commerce reports an 





increase in 1939 of 88% in products and 
















receipts in Lithography and Photo Lith- 
ography over 1929, or $154,000,000 for 

1939 compared to $129,000,000 in 1929. 
Estimated figures for 1946 are put at 
$289,000,000, or an increase in products and 


receipts of 129% over 1929! 





These convincing figures, based on authentic Gov- 
ernment sources, will give educational leaders an 
idea of the growing possibilities of offset in their 
projected vocational activities. 

The printing industry needs young men and wo- 
men trained in the offset process. It must secure 
many of these future operators from the voca- 


tional schools of America. 


ATF offset presses, cameras and plate-making 


Amen 1CAH Cyp C A 0 Milde S equipment are ideal for teaching the offset proc- 


De “arti t if Edu ation ess. We invite inquiries from school executives 
pi CH O, Cail wine interested in the possibilities of offset printing. 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey No obligation, of course. 


Write for 
more 


information 
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—And why shouldn't the builders of the first portable motion picture projector build 
the simplest—the easiest to operate—the finest mechanism that science and skill 
might evolve? 

Your DEVRY is unique among 16mm. projectors, in that it was designed and built 
for sixteen millimeter sound-on-film projection. 

It is not a silent projector—with ‘‘something added.” It is a sound-on-film pro- 
jector that projects both sound and silent films safely. Its sound system—equipped 
with jacks for microphone or turntable hook-up—provides a separate public 
address system, for use indoors or out. 

DEVRY is unique among 16mm. motion picture sound projectors in that it is 
built to professional standards by an organization that BUILDS 35mm. theater 
projectors. 

Streamlined in design—DEVRY’s light-metal construction affords minimum 
weight with maximum strength and long-life performance. 











PLACE YOUR 
ORDER NOW 


with the DEVRY 
dealer nearest you 


ALABAMA: American Seating Co. 
407 N. 23rd St., Birmingham. 
ARIZONA: O.B. Marston Supply Co., 
324 N. Central Ave., Phoenix. 
ARKANSAS: All State Supply Co. 
412 E. Jackson Ave., Jonesboro. 
CALIFORNIA: American Seating Co. 
207 S. Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
COLORADO: 
American School Supply Co. 
1817 California St., Tancer 2. 
FLORIDA: American Seating Co. 
Rm. 315, Masonic Temple Bldg. 
Jacksonville. 
GEORGIA: American Seating Co. 
354 Nelson St., Atlanta 3. 
ee og | Industrial Electronics Co. 
1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland. 
Meson DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 
INDIANA: Modern School Supply Co. 
3810 E. 16th St., Indianapatla. 
IOWA: eoquiten Supply Co. 
602-616 Third St.,S.E. Cedar Rapids. 
KANSAS & MISSOURI: 
Superior School Supply Co. 
1332 W . 13th St., Kansas City 1. 
auaaane Office Equipment Co. 
117 S. Fourth St., Louisville 2. 
Lgpeens: 
F. Hansell & Bros., Ltd. 
iit, 133 Carondelet St., New Orleans. 
MICHIGAN: Michigan Products, Inc. 
1226 Turner St., Lansing 
MINNESOTA: 
Farnham Stny. & School Supply Co. 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1. 
MISSISSIPPI: 
Mississippi School Supply Co. 
116 E. South St., Jackson. 
MONTANA & WYOMING: 
Colborn School Supply Co. 
Billings, Montana. 
NEBRASKA: 
Su wee School Supply Co. 
“QO” St., Lincoln. 
NEW pt nttowbs STATES: 
DeVry Corporation 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. 
NEW MEXICO: Woodmansee School 
& Office Supply Co. 
302 E. Central, Albuquerque 
NORTH DAKOTA: 
Colborn School Supply Co. 
18% N. Third St., Grand Forks. 
OHIO & SO. HALF OF WEST VA.: 
The Dobson-Evans Co. 
305-307 N. Front St., Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma Seating Co. 
1744 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2. 
OREGON: Industrial Electronics Co. 
1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland. 
S. CAROLINA: American Seating Co. 
842 Abelia Rd., Columbia. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Brown & Saenger, Inc. 
120 W. Eighth St., Sioux Falls. 
TENNESSEE: Asa Peterson 
James Robertson Hotel, Nashville. 
TEXAS: American Seating Co. 
1118 Jackson St., Dallas 2. 
wepasreas H. Pence 
._ O. Box 863, Roanoke. 
<inednennia. 
indwntrias Electronics Co. 
1200 N. W. Glisan St., Portland. 
WEST VIRGINIA: D. E. 
Box 1127, Clarksburg. 


were oe J. C. Gallagher, 


Lovett 





3 S. Washington St., Green Bz 
BUY WAR BONDS ae me 
AN OUTSTANDING NAME IN THE FIELD OF VISUAL EDUCATION 1 NS-B2 T 
ean Want ii, c..icntsceosnsnes a | 
I Please send me details on the new DEVRY Sound-on-Film Projector. Also | 
] other items checked: | 
| 0 DeVRY Slidefilm Projector. G DEVRY Motion Picture Screens. | 
| 0 DeVRY Film Library. 0 ables, ae Slides. O Microphones. | 
| O Phono-Record Turntables tlm Strip Projectors. | 
| 0 Stereopticons. 0 Geog Teaching Films. | 
| Name S F | 

orien ae Es sitlaveeadia 06 ken ee 

| y 
| School. me 
\\ ‘4-TIME WINNER | — « » i 
DeVRY ALONE has Earned FOUR Consecutive Army-Navy “E's” | | 
for Excellence in the Production of Motion Picture Sound Equipment. L City State... : 
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Central American "Ag" School 


* Boys of Central American countries 
can now study tropical agriculture at the 
new School of Pan-American Agricul- 
ture established at Zamorano, Honduras, 
in the fall by the United Fruit Com- 
pany. Leading agricultural experts and 
educators from Middle America, the 


United States and other countries will 
make up the faculty. 

Studies will include all phases of trop- 
ical agriculture, such as soil analysis, 
crop rotation, chemistry, animal breeding 
and farm engineering, farm management 
and agricultural economics. Some atten- 











tion will also be given to tropical medi- 
cine because of its importance in the 
Middle American social picture. 


Where Rare Books Were Hidden 


A secret is out! Four of the five col- 
leges chosen as hiding places for rare 
documents from the Library of Congress 
when the war broke out were Denison 
University at Granville, Ohio; the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Washington and Lee 
University and the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. A fifth hiding place is still a 
secret. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor, the 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF MOSINEE SULPHATE TOWELS 





The country’s outstanding school supply houses distributing 
MOSINEE TOWELS 
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Satisfied school users sul 











keeper of the collections in Washington, 
made a 2400 mile tour to arrange for 
the storage of the Congressional Li- 
brary’s irreplaceable materials. Seven 
carloads of material were shipped to 
Denison University alone, among which 
were 103 cases of books from the rare 
book collection, some of these having 
been printed before 1500. 





NAMES IN NEWS 





‘ ations 


Superintendents 


Wallace J. Finch, principal of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell School in Cleveland, 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Blind, Lan- 
sing, Mich. He will succeed Josef G. 
Cauffman who is leaving to accept a 
position in Philadelphia. 


Fred L. Miller, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools at Washington, Kan., has been 
appointed to the position of state ele- 
mentary-rural school supervisor for Kan- 
sas. 

Principals 

Arthur W. 
Hedge, Technician 
Fifth Grade, is a 
motion picture cam- 


eraman with the 
U. S. Army Signal 





Corps. He was a 
former principal of Se 

. S. Army Signa rps 
Dodge High 


School, Dodge, N. D., and manager of 
various motion picture interests in North 
Dakota. He is attached to Y-Force Oper- 
Staff and recorded in motion 
pictures the early action of the Chinese 
Expeditionary Force in the Salween 
Campaign against the Japanese. 


Charles Johnson, principal of Lan- 
caster Central High School at Bluffton, 
Ind., has accepted a position as principal 
of Wolf Lake High School at Albion, 
Ind. Capt. Robert Dale Decker, who 
recently received a medical discharge 
from the Army, will resume his post 
as principal of the high school. 


Caroline Brokaw, elementary school 
teacher at Passaic, N. J., was appointed 
acting assistant principal of Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High School at Passaic. 
She will replace Mrs. Catherine Mooney 
Faley, who has resigned. 


Miscellaneous 


Dr. Arnaud C. Marts has resigned as 
president of Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., effective June 1945. Dr. Marts 
will continue as a member of the board 
of trustees. He has been president of 
Bucknell for nine years and said he 
chose this time to leave to enable his 
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HOLT ALWAYS 
DOES A BETTER 
JOB! 


lr YOU ARE searching for efficient, trouble-free floor maintenance service — 
then your choice should be a Holt. Precision-built Holt equipment gives better 
service year in and year out and it is completely dependable at all times. That’s 
| true, even today, when operators are perhaps less efficient than in normal times. 
Holt makes a complete line of floor maintenance equipment to service every 
type of floor and floor covering. 
Holt equipment is now available to many institutions on priorities and we 


will gladly advise on available priorities to fit your particular needs. Send 





the coupon below for full information. There is no obligation. 


HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. * NEWARK, N. J. 


10 


.-| SEND THIS COUPON 
- Please send us full information Pr Sad Holt equipment 


and your data sheet on ‘floor and maintenance. We 
understand there is no obliga i this information. 
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HOLT MFG. CO, 255 12th Street, Cakland 7, Califor 
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successor to play a leading part in the 
university's postwar plans. 


Mrs. Estelle Phillips, assistant principal 
at Woodrow Wilson High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was elected president of 
the Regional Association of Deans of 
Women and Advisers of Girls at the 
annual meeting of the district at Hood 
College, Frederick, Md., held recently. 


L. Virgil Phillips, principal of Vin- 
cennes High School, Vincennes, Ind., 
since 1929, has been appointed commis- 
sioner of the Indiana High School Ath- 
letic Association in Indianapolis. He suc- 


ceeds the late Arthur L. Trester. Roy 








High School, will assume Mr. Phillips’ 


position. 


Dr. B. Paul Ross, principal of Beaver 
Vocational High School, Beaver, Pa., has 
resigned to accept a position as dean of 
Alderson-Broaddus College, Philippi, 
W. Va. 


Warren S. Darling, principal of Grove- 
land High School, Groveland, Mass., has 
been appointed head of the science de- 
partment of Danbury High School, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 


Dr. Edgar Fuller, Washington, D. C., 
assistant director of the Civil Aeronautics 
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Less EFFORT— eee TIME 


Required with 


SOIL -Set 


Today’s serious labor shortage makes time-saving not only patri- 


otic but MANDATORY! 


Clean school room floors have high priority on your labor if we 
are to forestall epidemics of contagious respiratory diseases 
among the faculty and student body. 


SOIL-Solv is formulated from a blend of liquid soap and synthe- 
tic detergent —embodying the best characteristics of BOTH to 


give you a scrubbing compound that cleans both FASTER and 


BETTER. 


MAY BE USED WITH COMPLETE SAFETY ON ALL TYPES OF FLOORING 


Write for Complete Information 


Manufactured and Sold Only By 


1 RRo A E-baho Mae It-Weolos ¢-hke}al=t— 


UBUQUE, 





IOWA 





R. Snyder, principal of Vincennes Junior Administration aviation education pro- 


gram, was awarded the Frank G. Brewer 
trophy for the individual making the 
greatest contribution to the education of 
American youth in aviation during 1944. 
Doctor Fuller was selected for the award 
by the National Aeronautic Association 
for his work in assisting state govern- 
ments to develop aviation education 
programs. 


Charles W. Hamilton, assistant in sec- 
ondary education in the New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed director of the newly 
organized division of educational guid- 
ance of the department. Mr. Hamilton 
will have as his first objective the task 
of helping communities set up educa- 
tional facilities for returning veterans. 


Dr. Lawrence J. Tidrick, chief of the 
research and publications divisions of the 
Michigan State Department of Public 
Instruction, has resigned to enter pri- 
vate employment in Cleveland. 


Ervin N. Nelsen, supervisor of visual 
education in St. Louis Park schools, 
Minneapolis, has been appointed educa- 
tional sales director of the Ampro Cor- 
poration. 


Mrs. Florence Kerr, who has been in 
charge of the F.W.A. program for care 
of children of mothers engaged in war 
work, has resigned to accept a position 
with Northwest Airlines. Mrs. Kerr has 
also directed war public service programs 
giving assistance to schools and other 
public facilities. 


_ Deaths 


Dr. Ray E. Cheney, superintendent of 
public schools at Elizabeth, N. J., died 
December 25 of an embolism. Doctor 
Cheney was 54 years old and was super- 
intendent of schools at Eden, Mich., 
and River Forest, Ill., before he went to 
Elizabeth in 1939. 


Col. William R. Kennedy, who retired 
from the faculty of Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind., last June, died 
recently at Culver. He joined the Culver 
faculty in 1905. 


Joseph C. Sindelar, president of Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago, and of 
E. W. A. Rowles Company, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., died recently from the 
effects of an automobile accident last 
March. Mr. Sindelar, who was 59 years 
old, was widely known in the school 
book publishing and school furnishing 
fields. 


Chester J. Miller, acting superintend- 
ent of schools at Northport, N. Y., died 
recently. Mr. Miller came to New York 
from Wisconsin and was appointed act- 
ing superintendent during the military 
leave of Dr. Lyle Morris. 
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Exgucttda PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 


An important factor in Modern School Management 





In urban, suburban and rural school districts 
throughout America, Superior Coaches are pre- 
ferred by many leading school officials. As pioneer 
school coach builder since 1931, Superior has led 
the transition from “hauling school kids” to speci- 
fically engineered pupil transportation. The hand- 
some new 1945 Superior Coach bodies, with 
advanced construction features and famous 
Superior emphasis on durable All-Steel Safety, are 4 
available without priority. Ask your Superior dis- Dr. Osman R. Hull, Acting Superintendent and Mr. 





. Be ° : George M. Schurr, Business Manager, of Montebello Uni- 
tributor, a specialist in school transportation, to fied School District, Montebello, California. The modern, 
vive vou the facts and use his friendly service efficiently-run school organization of which these men 
= ae von oe ‘ , are executives, typifies careful management in today's 
in Maintaining your present equipment. Superior educational affairs—including the selection of school 





Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio. bus equipment. 


Superior 


FIRST IN SAFETY-ENGINEERED SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 
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Lott's Week 


The superintendent of schools at 
Rushville, Mo., made the press service 
wires the week of January 15. For him 
times were not exactly normal. 

First the mathematics teacher fell ill 
and Mr. Lott took over his classes. When 
school was out the superintendent 
coached basketball. In the middle of the 
week, the janitor-bus driver quit. Mr. 
Lott had to fire the furnace and drive 
the bus. 

After a couple of basketball games, 
which he watched as coach, he stayed to 
sweep out the gymnasium. Came Sat- 
urday and Mr. Lott took over his reg- 








Wetpine tubular engine mounts for Curtiss-Wright 
planes calls for watchmaker precision . . 
accurate, flawless welding that goes into Heywood 


tubular school furniture! 


@ Right now, Heywood 
is building its postwar 
tubular school line .. . is 
getting production  effi- 
ciency planned for full 
scale operations. The 
postwar patterns will be 
: something to see . . . some- 
: thing to wait for . . . some- 
thing to fully justify 
Heywood’s sound position 
in the school furniture field! 





HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


GARDNER... 














MASSACHUSETTS 





ular Saturday job as butcher. Sunday 


was just a long dull day. 


Occupational Deferments Challenged 


Supt. Warren E. Bow of Detroit, as 
president of the N.E.A. Department of 
City Superintendents, urges school ad- 
ministrators to file new applications with 
local draft boards for all employes now 
deferred because of occupation in their 
school systems. These employes, now 
classified as 2A, require a new request 
for deferment and Form 42A should be 
filed. 

In case the application for deferment 
is denied, the employe will be classified 








. the same 


@ Before the war, Heywood had the finest line of : 
tubular furniture in America! 
about tubular steel construction through our expe- 
riences with engine mounts, troop gliders, radar, and 
communications equipment! 


We learned even more 














as 1A. Within ten days after an em- 
ploye is so classified an appeal may be 
made if the employer is not satisfied 
with the classification. 

The objective of the selective service 
review and reclassification now under 
way is to locate, first of all, as many men 
as possible in the 26 to 29 age group who 
can be inducted and, second, to locate 
prospective inductees in the 30 to 37 age 
group. 

Each case should be discussed with the 
local draft board with which the em- 
ploye is registered. Regulations covering 
this type of deferment are included in 
Directive 115. 





Russia Restores Her Schools 


The 1911 census in Russia revealed 
that less than one third of all children 
of school age were in schools. As a re- 
sult of the Soviet Government's efforts 
in the field of education, the 1939 census 
revealed that literacy had risen to 81.2 
per cent. 

When the Germans invaded Russia in 
1941, they destroyed schools, libraries, 
museums and other institutions of edu- 
cation. The Smolensk region lost 1932 
schools; Rostov, 1240; Orel, 1161; Kursk, 
623, and Kalinin, 1121. Over half a 
million school desks and enormous quan- 
tities of equipment were burned and 
millions of books plundered. 

The Soviet people have undertaken 
the vast labor of restoring the schools 
in the liberated districts. By the begin- 
ning of 1944, they had repaired 15,285 
schools and today 24,000 schools are 
serving a student body of more than 
14,000,000. 


Towel Sizes Standardized 


Turkish and terry woven towels will 
be made only according to size specifi- 
cations and weight per dozen (20 by 40 
inches) after January 22. Turkish or 
terry woven toweling must contain no 
more than 32 picks per inch on the 
loom, borders excepted. Bath towels will 
be no longer than 40 inches; guest towels, 
no longer than 26 inches. Exemption is 
made for such toweling made on Jac- 
quard looms. 


Surplus Beds, Cots, Mattresses 


Effective January 1 (except for resales 
where ceilings were previously estab- 
lished) beds, cots and mattresses sold by 
the government for civilian use have 
been covered by resale ceiling prices. 
Among items covered are double-deck 
bunk beds, including springs; one type 
of new folding canvas cot; one type of 
used folding canvas cot; one type of new 
mattress, and one type of new folding 
hospital bed, including mattress. No es- 
timate is available on the number of 
items which are being disposed of for 


civilian use. 
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‘Hemenber These ats 


. .. When You Consider Your Post- War 
Projector for 16 mm. Silent Films 


After the war—the vast libraries of 16 mm. silent film will continue to play 
an important role in visual education. These silent motion pictures, wiih 

the option of accompanying lectures or discussions by the teacher, still possess 
unique advantages that assure their continued use. That means new 

16 mm. silent projectors will be needed when peace-time production is resumed. 


In selecting your post-war 16 mm. silent projectors, you should 
bear these important facts in mind: 


Prior to the war, Ampro 16 mm. projectors were 
recognized as approved equipment in thousands 
of school systems, universities and government 
agencies all over the world. They ofbered 
new standards of dependability, brilliance of 
illumination and ease of operation plus— 
portability . . . simplified easy decntinn 
. . - triple claw movement that protects 
film . . . automatic safety shutter . . . still picture 
button . . . fast and direct threading rewind 

. . centralized controls . .. pilot light . . . standard 
lamps obtainable everywhere . . fy ot . . . central- 
ized lubrication . . . and many other features. 


A 


The rugged dependability and other important 
features that have made Ampro so popular 

with schools have also been recognized by all 
branches of the U. S. Army and Navy. As a 
result, now practically 100% of Ampro output 
goes to our armed forces and no 16mm. silent 
projectors will be available until after the war. 


Ns 


; An unusually interesting and informative story 
entitled “What Will Happen in the Movies 
the Day War is Over ...” is being distributed 
in attractive booklet form by the Ampro 
Corporation, Write today for your FREE copy. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 
.) 


W 


ZAZA 
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Buy War Bonds 


AMPRO CORPORATION, Chicago 18, Ill. 


Precision Cine Equipment Ampro 16 mm. 


Silent Projector 
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“ROMANCE OF THE ALASKA HIGHWAY” 


This slidefilm graphically portrays the dramatic 
story of the building of the Alcan Highway, through 
the cooperation of the United States and Canada. 


“WRITE SOON” 
To assist in the teaching of penmanship, the Society 
presents four slidefilms with the above title. These 
films focus attention on each problem and permit 
the entire class to discuss it simultaneously. Four 
slidefilms with teachers’ manual, $7.50. 


“MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS” 


These four slidefilms, prepared by Henry W. Syer of 
Culver Military Academy, show the different types 
of mathematical instruments and explain their use. 
The new S. V. E. Picturol catalog lists slidefilms 
on approximately 1500 subjects covering all grades 
through college and university. Most of the Slide- 
films are $2.00 each from your S. V. E. dealer. Send 
for the catalog now. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, INC. 


100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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GARLAND'’S 













Fuel, food and fats are pre- 
cious, these days, to every food 
serving establishment. Gar- 
land’s Deep Fat Fryer is a 
valuable aid for conserving 
these important assets. It 
saves on fuel and food by an 
automatic control which ac- 
curately maintains the de- 
sired temperature. Cooks 


DEEP 
FAT 








Youll get Beller Faying with 


FRYER 


with safety fish, fowl, cro- 
quettes, vegetables—without 
changing grease. Sediment is 
trapped in the cool zone so 
that fat may be used many 
times. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate this superior fryer 
and the entire Garland line. 
Consult your food service 
equipment dealer, or write us. 


















Gas-Fired Q 





i G A a LA N 1) Cooking Equipment 


DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31 
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Wayne Folding “Gymstand”’ 
The “gymstand” is a Wayne origination, as is the 
portable steel grandstand, and other advance- 
ments in mass seating equipment. Calling in Wayne 
will be the wisest step you can take. 


FREE Important New Book 


‘Il aid in 

















| WAYNE IRON WORKS, 244 No. Pembroke Axe. ‘Wayne, Pa. | 
Gentlemen: Please send copy of booklet=."$peaking of Postwar Plans.” | 
YOUR NAME ats 

| SCHOOL nek | 
| ADDRESS ! 
| TYPE STAND REQUIRED 4 | 
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DEPT. 210 


experts. 





No cost or obligation for 
this service. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVE. 


School executives say: 


“We have absolute | 


confidence in Dudley” 


“After using various models since 
1926 and comparing Dudley with 
others, we have gotten to the place 
where we have absolute confi- 
dence in the Dudley lock.” 


“Our repair bill on lockers has 
been reduced to practically nil by 
the use of Dudley locks. I recom- 
mend the Dudley line to every 
school in the land.” 


Besides those illustrated, the 
Dudley line includes masterkeyed 
combination padlocks and built-in 
locker locks. Available now on 
proper priorities. Write for catalog 
today. 


DUDLEY 


LOCK CORPORATION) 


570 W. MONROE ST. 


90 YEARS 


OF HIGH QUALITY 
—+ +—+}{ 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








In School Furniture for Laboratory, Home | 
Economics, Vocational and Library Use 


Among the nation’s leading schools 
Peterson Furniture is accorded the 
first choice for quality and value. 
The cumulative value of a half cen- 


tury of experience is yours for the . 
asking whenever you consider ad- Welte ter 
ditions or changes in your present PETERSON'’S 
facilities thru our staff of Furniture Catalog. 


Gratis of course. 
& 


CHICAGO 14, U.S. A. 
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Cpl Come a Vey 


When Dependable Lightweight 
5-Year Guarantee 


VUL-COT 


WASTE BASKETS 











are Available 






Right now all National 
chemically-treated, 
hard Vulcanized Fibre 
is restricted to war 
uses. But there will 
come a day when re- 
liable Vul-Cots will 


again be made. 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 





IF IT’S MADE OF IRON OR 
WIRE TALK TO STEWART 


Stewart Baseball Back- 
stops, as illustrated, 
and Tennis Court 
Backstops are avail- 
able now to those 
participating in the 
U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Victory Corps 
Program. Details will 
be sent on request. 


A number of Stewart 
products are available 
now—some without pri- 
ority. If you are in need 
of any products made 
or iron or wire, be sure 
to write us. We’ll be 
glad to give you com- 
plete interusation. 


Stewart Wire Mesh Parti- 
tions are made to fit any 
height or width. For infor- 
mation please send all 
measurements involved. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
1236 STEWART BLOCK, CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
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be prepared. 


Mercurochiome 


(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifiuorescein-sodium ) 


is economical because stock solutions may be dis- 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 


indefinitely. 


Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 


irritating and non-toxic in wounds. 


Complete literature will be furnished on 
request. 


+ Five COUNTS 


WERCUROCHRONE 


Cabal 


nosous OL 


wee. BRAND 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 

























































TO CHOOSE Yixnnell 


CLEANING POWDERS 


Chief among the many reasons are these four: 
(1) All Finnell Cleaning Powders are compound- 
ed in Finnell’s own mill... assuring consistently 
dependable quality throughout the entire line. 
(2) The quality is the same today as before the 
war—Finnell Powders still are available in their 
original pre-war formulae. (3) Finnell Powders 
are put up in quantities that best serve the in- 
dividual needs of all users, from the smallest to 
the largest. For example, Finola is sold in cases 
of forty-eight 1%j-lb. sprinkle-top containers, in 
cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, 
half-barrels, and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell 
line is complete as to floor cleaning powders, 
providing a single source of supply for all types. 


Finola Scouring Powder 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, 
Bowls, and for Heavy 
Duty Scrubbing 


Century Scouring Powder 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser 


Solar Soap Powder 
Vegetable Oil Base 


Rubber Cleaner 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring 
Manufacturers Association 
Also 
Fino-Sorb Killum 
Oil and Grease Absorbent An Insecticide 


Asesco Solvent Cleanser 
All-Purpose Cleanser 


Setol Mineral Oil Solvent 
All-Purpose Cleanser, Heavy Duty 


Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty 


Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty but with 
Vegetable Base 


Crystal Cleanser 
For Dishwashing 


For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
202 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “\" 


taneerA aad Spocialisls ia PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR -MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 









FOR “iw PROTECTION 


aN 1 @) 0 Ga: 
NOW 


ONE TREATMENT 
LASTS 


THE 


LIFE 


oe) me fa 3 


FILM 


<—_ CANNING * 

& PROCESSING eT Yohatenateys| 
AGAINST 
OIL 
WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 
SCRATCHES 
FINGER-MARKS 


VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City ° 


BELL & HOWELL CO. 
801 Larchmont, 


FEED STUDENTS BETTER 'S /} | 14S Toon 
... AT LESS COST | a cae 


Maforco compartment steamer cooking as- 
sures three-way economy in the school kitchen - Tote tos Fe " 
—savings in food, time and fuel. There’s a 


model to suit your school’s needs, as to size i N Cc L € V 2 L A N D 


of steamer and type of fuel (for direct steam 
connection, or for gas or electric operation). IT’S THE 


Foods actually taste better, appear more at- 
tractive, contain higher vitamin and nutritional 
value, when cooked the savory Maforco 
steamer way. 


Service men in camps and hospitals, on 
ships and shore stations, are learning that 
steam cooking is quick, easy, safe. Schools, 
hotels, hospitals and other institutions find that 
Maforco saves food through less shrinkage and 
by creating perfect meals out of foods whose 
quality has been lowered by war emergencies. 


Let us send you this bro- 
chure with illustrations 
and details of Maforco 
steamers. .. . 





HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


VOGUE ROOM 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 
FIVE FINE RESTAURANTS 


MARKET FORGE CO. | | Cintra downtown tocation 











Everett Station Boston 49, Mass. 
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Medart is ready to plan 

with you and to put 

their 65 years of experience 
at your disposal... without 
obligation, of course! 
America’s leading maker of 
gym apparatus, basket ball 
backstops, lockers, classroom 


wardrobes and gym seats. 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ 3532 DEKALB, ST. « ST. 


aS. 


SN 


a 
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THE DARK CORNERS 


Let the blessed sunshine in. Flood classrooms, corridors, gym. 
nasiums, libraries and laboratories with natural daylight. 






You can—easily—by installing lustrous light-flooded panels 





of Insulux Glass Block. 










Insulux is a beautiful building material. Practical, too! 
It transmits natural daylight. It provides privacy. It cuts 
down sound transmission. It locks out dust and dirt. It 
reduces the cost of heating and air conditioning. 






Furthermore—a panel of Insulux Glass Block requires 
little attention other than occasional cleaning. Painting is 
never required. 







Insulux Glass Block panels flood the gymnasium with 
light and eliminate the need for guards or grilles. 






Illustrations show the new Beall Junior and Senior 
High School, Frostburg, Maryland. Architect— 
Robert Holt Hitchins, Cumberland, Maryland. 





























Insulux Glass Block is a func- 
tional building material — 
not merely a decoration. It is 
designed to do certain things 
that other building materials 
cannot do. Investigate! 











Panels of Insulux have been used to brighten the dark 


OWENS - ILLINOIS corners —in corridors, stairwells and entry ways. 


IW SULU 2X 


GLASS BLOCK 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 























qupamn ann enn axbalpdipanserscinémansatiinn ams amsaunen® aarans ames em = 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, | 
Insulux Products Divisién, Dept. B-11, Toledo, Ohio | 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, 
your latest booklet entitled, ‘‘Daylight in School- | 
rooms.” | 
Nome = ae =v | j 
Address mal, OS | 
City : State I Through the use of Light Directional Block, light is 

diedibatsutinthncinuseedseied | RR RS projected deep into the interior of the library. No glare! 
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FIRST STEP IN 
YOUR POSTWAR 
PLANNING 


CALL IN YOUR 
ARCHITECT OR 
ENGINEER 
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cuts E believe that in 
= the early days of 

" reconstruction, 

es 
ng is school boards will 


find it easier=because 
of expected short- 
ages=to undertake 
and complete the 
modernizing of old 
schools before the 
construction of new 
ones. For new schools 
OR old, the Nesbitt 
Syncretizer Unit Venti- 
lator is ready NOW. 





NORTH STREET ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Built in 1890 





SNIDER AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Built in 1902 e®eeee e@eeeee 


HERE’S HOW THEY MODERNIZED IN WAYNESBORO, PA. 


In these three old schools, the Waynesboro Board of : 
Education replaced obsolete hot air heating with steam * 
systems and Nesbitt Syncretizers. During the first year of 
Syncretizer operation, fuel bills were cut 20 per cent and 
there was a marked saving of custodian time. What is more 
important, classrooms were comfortable. Uniform -tempera- 
ture and good ventilation supplanted cold drafts and 
overheating. 

Waynesboro is a typical case. We can cite many other ex- 
amples of economy and efficiency with Nesbitt Syncretizers. 


THE SYNCRETIZER IS MADE AND SOLD BY 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 
HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIA 36, PENNA. 


Sold Also by American Blower Corporation 











CLAYTON AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Built in 1906 
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built to take punishment. 


DARNELL | IS THE RESULT OF Deaisvenaas 
PIANO CASTERS | F Consider the Merits of ‘ 
Darnell Dependa- The telinglon Line 


bility assures sav- of School Furniture 
ings, service, safety, | The preeminent quality, attractive- 


d ness and durability of Arlington 

made equipment justifies its position 
spee . A caster or as a leader in design, construction 
and progress in serving the school 


wheel for everyuse. | | ie 


Request listing for postwar 
catalog when published. 





















Manufacturers in peacetime of 
Tablet Arm Chairs Pedestal Desks 
Silent Giant Desks Typewriter Desks 
Auditorium Seats 
Adjustable Movable Desks 
No. 1415 Classroom, Cafeteria, Library and 
Aucitorium Chair Kindergarten Tables and Chairs 


ARMS [Gro 
DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 walker st NEW YORK : : ALU 




















ARLINGTON 
HEIGHTS, ILL. 






























LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO ne 
(exo) 














Clean Your Walls 
The Quick Oakite Way 


Your best assurance of desired results when 
repainting walls or woo@work is FIRST to cat Wear to en cnet Sepesient 
clean all surfaces thoroughly the quick, low- a eaeiaty to tisk: to & Shoes 
cost Oakite way. ee : -_ wax. The Dolge traffic test 


Available for expediting this work are specially shows you how Dolcowax 
designed Oakite materials whose unusually ge | and other brands compare. 
fast-working detergent action speedily, com- # We have just prepared a new 
pletely removes oil, dirt, grease and other #% | folder which furnishes the 
films. ie busy buyer with a handy 





So clean and spotless are walls and woodwork guide— explains tersely 


after Oakite cleaning that repainting can 
very often be deferred! Write today for in- 
teresting details. 


how to judge a wax—also 
explains the significance of 
the many other factors that 
3 distinguish one wax from 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St.. NEW YORK 6,N.Y. =. | : cilia 

Technical Service Representotives Located in All = 


Principal Cities of the United States and Conade | Write for folder L on 
‘ee How to Judge a Wax 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 
Westport, Connecticut 





ie 


OAKITE CL 
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Peace terms every man 


should make WOW/ 


The war is still on . . . and will be for 
some time to come. 


But right now—before the war ends 
—every man in America has an un- 
precedented opportunity to make 
terms with himself for his own peace 
... his peace of mind. 


For now, as never before, a man 
should look at his wife and family and 
say, “What can I offer them for the 
future?” 


And now, as never before, a man in 
America has a chance to answer this 
question—an opportunity to provide 
for the future. , 


That opportunity is War Bonds. No 
doubt you are buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Saving Plan. Ar- 
range to buy more War Bonds. All you 
can afford. 


What’s even more important— don’t 
cash in those War Bonds before they 
mature. Stick them away in a safe 
place—and forget about them till you 
can reap the full harvest on them. 


Now is the time to make your plans 
for peace of mind. Buy War Bonds and 
hold onto them! 


THE 
NATION’S 
SCHOOLS 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement 


— prepared under auspices of Treasury 
Department and War Advertising Counc*] 





THE NEW MODEL 1-A 


JACKSON DISHWASHER 


MEETS ALL 
SANITARY REQUIREMENTS 





ECONOMICAL 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FOOL PROOF 
HIGH SPEED 

_ EFFICIENT 

| SPACE SAVING 


Our years of experience in this field have 
now produced a compact, high speed dish- 


washer. 


The 1-A is small but sturdy, fast but effi- 
cient. It is ideal for washing glasses, ice 
cream dishes and silverware as well as china- 


ware of all kinds. 


pn 


SPECIAL 
FEATURE 
of 
1-A WASHER > 





Basket for glass and silverware is part of 1-A’s 
standard equipment; sturdy all-steel wire welded 
construction. 


Write for complete information on all Jackson 


models. (Delivery subject to W.P.A. approval.) 


Me JAG KS 0 N DISHWASHER COMPANY 


3703 East 93rd Street + Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Dishwashing Specialists Since 1925 



























Fresh Juice Approximation is our Business 


S U N FILLE ») ASSAYS AT EVERY MAJOR STEP OF 
olUigomaolaldclaligelicte PRODUCTION DETERMINE— 


0 R A N G E a nd G RA PE F R U IT J U l C E 5 = @ Sugar-to-acid ratio of fresh, tree-ripened fruit 


from the groves 








are products incomparable for flavor fidelity, 
food value retention and uniformity made pos- « @ Proper blending of sweet and sour juices for year 
sible by scientific control facilities and exclusive _ round product constancy 


processing methods. = @ Standardization of flavor, vitamin C fraction, nu- 
tritive values as compared with freshly squeezed 
jvice 








r 


@ Control of indigestible peel oil content to meet 
dietary requirements in postoperative and infant 
feeding. 


Sunfilled Products . . . free from adulterants, 
preservatives or fortifiers . . . offer economies 
in time, labor, storage space and money that 
contribute to their coast to coast popularity. 





ORDER TODAY and request price list on other 





So Sunfilled quality products 
= CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


Ol ial-tella Mama lelatele 











IS THE ONE-WORD STORY OF 


ES Downutiate PIE CRUST 














Truly “something out of this world” is Downyflake Pie 
Crust. 

It’s as good as the finest that the home baker can make... 
in tender flakiness and rich flavor. 

Contains more shortening and does not need baking 
powder to get expansion. 

Labor-saving Downyflake Pie Crust Mix comes full pre- 
pared—just add water; mix. Oth 
It enables the baker to make an endless variety of mouth- Tes 
wateringly delicious pies—faster, more economically. pro 
“No one bakes bad pies with Downyflake Pie Crust!” can 
tho 


Let us tell you more. 
elec 


Downytlake Food Products Division of Doughnut Corporation of America radi 


393 Seventh Avenue * New York 1, New York 


D OWh YF ne AN 


os : ’ 
Bend i caki * BranMuft 
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Plan Now to Use RCA Teaching Aids 


WITH RCA ELECTRON TUBES 


Victor Records and RCA Victrolas bring authentic 
audio instruction into the classroom. Thousands of 
records dre available to help teach music, speech, lan- 
guages, drama, history and literature. The RCA Victrola 
combines quality performance and ease of operation. 





FM Transmitters and Receivers by RCA provide the 
finest in FM equipment for every broadcast need—for 
better reception and for FM demonstration in the school. 


Other RCA Teaching Aids RCA 
Test and Laboratory Equipment 
provides a way in which students 
can understand more quickly and 
thoroughly the fundamentals of 
electronics as they are applied in 
radio, television and other fields. 
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16 MM Projectors bring sound movies into the schooi 
to familiarize the student with the appearance and 
sound of persons and places, to illustrate how things 
work. The RCA Projector for schools is simple to use. It 
includes many important advances in projector design. 





School Sound Systems by RCA provide instantaneous 
links between all administrative and teaching depart- 
ments for broadcasting instructions, entertainment, 
signals and announcements. 


FREE BOOKLET: giving detailed information on this 
important teaching tool, “‘School Sound Systems in 
Elementary, Junior and Senior High Schools.” 


| Send for your free copy today . . . The Educa- | 
! tional Dept. 43-17B, RCA Victor Division, Radio | 
| Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. Please | 
send me a free copy of “Sch@ol Sound Systems.” | 
a ‘ . 7 | 
l 7 | 
| MAME .ccccesccccccccccvces . ak TITETITETISE TT 
| a | 
J ADDRESS 0.2... eee aye ce eceseeeeeeee cesses erecneeeeees 
l 
§ Q@uwnis...oe re a OTT 3-416-17 
99 








Yl rite for thir It presents new 
NEC TOPNUAN leaching technique 


This illustrated 36-page man- 
ual was published by Spencer in 
the interests of better instruction 
through visual teaching.” It con- 
tains a wealth of specific sug- 
gestions for the use of the opaque 
projector and includes some 
teaching techniques printed here 
for the first time. 

The majority of summer 
schools conducting courses in 
visual education utilize this 
booklet as a text. 

More than 20,000 teachers in- 
terested in this subject have 
requested copies for their per- 
sonal use. 





SPENCE iss conrasy 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
Write Dept. P35 today for your copy. AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 





WAKEFIELD @ 


YUwoaetes Give More Light 


for Extra Eyesight Protection 


Typical Classroom, Cabell County, W. Va. Public Schools 

* .-- impartial tests by Electrical Testing Labora- 
e tories, Inc., New York, prove the COMMODORE 
utilizes 86% of the light from the bare bulb. 























The COMMODORE gives more light than most 
OE indirect fixtures—and it’s the soft diffused light 
that eye specialists consider important and school 
administrators want in classrooms. This good- 
looking modern fixture not only makes work 
easier, but definitely aids class attitudes and con- 
centration. Maintenance of COMMODORE units 
is particularly easy—Plaskon shades are much 
lighter and easier for custodians to handle. Make 
the COMMODORE part of your modernization 
plans. No priority necessary. Write us for details. 


Thinking about Fluorescent for postwar 
use? Wakefield makes several units suita- 
ble for school use; plans more. Talk to us. 





[iim 


COlekKefitlil 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY « VERMILION, O. 
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The solution to 
classroom projection 


problems 


Visual Instruction has been Simplified . . . from a project 
involving burdensome preparations, the difficulty of dark- 
ening a room sufficiently, and the operation of a projector 
requiring focusing, framing and other adjustments . . . to 
the simple matter of wheeling in a single self-contained 
cabinet unit, plugging in a single electric cord and push- 
ing the starting button in an undarkened room. This 
transition in the mechanics of Visual Education has been 
i made possible by the long, careful research which pro- 
: duced the Mills SONO-VISION PROJECTOR. 


; OF 
NY 


The SONO-VISION makes Visual Teaching available to 
any room in your school, on an instant’s notice. No setting 
up of equipment, no darkened rooms are required. 

Mail coupon below or send a penny postcard for 


completely descriptive booklet “SIMPLICITY in Visual 


Education.” 


NLLS ENDUSTRUES, VCORPORATED 


4100 FULLERTON AVENUE, DEPT. 302, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








CHECK THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES a aeecene earn eee 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 





YOLS 








NO FOCUSING ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED 


Fixed distance of screen from lens makes 
focusing adjustments unnecessary. 


NO SCREEN TO SET UP OR HANG 
The screen is a built-in integral part of the 
SONO-VISION Projector unit. 


OUTSIDE VOLUME CONTROL 

The proper volume of sound to suit any size 
room or audience instantly secured by volume 
control adjustment on outside of cabinet. 


BUILT-IN DYNAMIC SPEAKER 

A specially «developed dynamic speaker of 
exceptional tone quality gives high fidelity 
sound reproduction. 
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V NO MOUNTING OF PROJECTOR 


The 16mm. projector is firmly attached in 
position in base of unit. 


NO DARKENED ROOMS NECESSARY 


Rear Projection permits clear, bright motion 
pictures in undarkened room. 


AUTOMATIC REPEATED SHOWINGS 

Film capacity up to 1600 feet permits separate 
showings of individual reels or automatic 
repeated continuous showings as desired. 


' WIDE ANGLE VISION SCREEN 


Audiences of up to 200 persons enjoy perfect 
visibility from rear projection on special 
wide angle vision screen. 


4100 Fullerton Ave., Dept. 302 
Chicago 39, Illinois 
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EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION 


IT IS" A JOURNEY -: - - ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 













































oJ AIRPLANE has no morals. It 
-*F cannot distinguish between good and 
evil. Its role in world society and its future 
contributions to our civilization depend 
entirely upon how it is used by man. 


The dominance of the airplane in World 
War II is proved. It has achieved deadly 
effectiveness, within a vastly expanded radius. 
Competent observers have predicted that, if 
another air war is waged, the resultant havoc 
may bring the collapse of our civilization. 


To whatever extent this is possible, it is 
corollarially true that the airplane offers 
equal possibilities for peace. It is capable of 
as much good as it is of evil. Airplanes can 
travel as far and as fast to meet the spiritual, 
social, political and economic needs of all 
people, everywhere, as they now travel to 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


EDW'IN A. LEE 


Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 














mete out death and destruction in global war. 


Will men learn to think in terms of air 
for the good of humanity? Are we capable of 
devising and applying methods to utilize air 
transportation for peaceful pursuits, with the 
same vigor and determination with which we 
have speeded the development of global avia- 
tion in war? 

There is a group of people advantageously 
situated to instill the new attitude of mind 
necessary for the Air Age—teachers and 
school administrators. Their responsibility in 
this matter is equaled only by their oppor- 
tunity. 

We invite your participation in this crucial 
time of growing need for enlightenment. A 
free copy of “Air Age Education News” is 
available upon request. 


/ 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Portable Classroom Screens 
Can Be Handled by Child 


Portable classroom 
screens of Radiant 
Company have new 
features that make 
them simple and easy 
enough for a child to 
use. The tripod legs 
can be set in any 
position for wide or 
narrow spread with- 
out setting the screws 
or plungers. The 
square sized screens 
for slide films can be 
converted to oblong 
size for motion pic- 
tures by raising the 
screen to indicate the 
size. The portable model shown here can be raised or 
lowered to any position by means of the new “auto-lock.” 
All screens contain optical glass beads which give more 
depth and brilliance to the projected image.—Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, 1140-46 West Superior Street, 
Chicago 22. 

e When inquiring, refer to NS93 





"Punish Proof" Brick 


Resists Heavy Impacts 
A new acidproof brick floor developed by the Belden 


Brick Company is designed for use in school corridors, 
laboratories, washrooms, home economics rooms and cafe- 
terias for it will resist chemicals and organic substances and 
hold up under heavy pounding. Patching and constant 
resurfacing and replacement are eliminated for the brick 
will not chip or groove. 

Easy to flush clean, the product can be furnished with a 
nonskid surface and can be applied right over the old floor 
surfaces. It will be shaded to extra dark, dark, medium 
and medium light red. The company will supply a 16 page 
brochure that includes instructions for installation as well 
as complete descriptions of all types of bricks.—Belden Brick 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS94 


Metal Building Panels 
Insulate and Soundproof 

Detroit Steel Products announces a new line of metal 
building panels that insulate and soundproof as well as 
provide a finished surface. The flat panels of sheet metal 
complete with the channel type of ribs are assembled at 
the factory and may be used for almost all types of buildings. 

The panels are light weight but sturdy and durable to 
provide permanent construction. Detroit Steel says that 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page II! 








schools will find them easy to install and will find a great 
reduction in heat loss. Used on wood or concrete floors, 
the metal panels will replace joists and rough flooring and 
on ceilings will replace plaster or plaster board. 

In some types of structures, insulated wall and partition 
panels’ can be load bearing and special applications of the 
product will include its use for roofs in auditoriums and 
gymnasiums. A variety of types and sizes permits many 
designs in the structures. The products will be available to 
schools in April.—Detroit Steel Products Company, 2250 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS95 


These Plastic Service Trays 
Will Not Dent or Chip 


School cafeteria heads who are troubled with the hard 
wear that lunch trays receive will be interested to learn 
about “Si-Lite” plastic trays. They have been developed to 
withstand marring, scratching or discoloration by sterilizing 
heat, acids, alcohols or alkalis. The Central Plastic Company 
asserts that the trays have been made so durable that they 
cannot be damaged in washing machines. Although light- 





weight, they have impact strength which makes them next 
to indestructible. 

Both round and oblong trays are available in a mottled 
design in walnut or blue-green. Round trays can be ob- 
tained in sizes from 12 to 14 inches in diameter and oblong 
trays can be purchased in all standard sizes. — Central 
Plastic Company, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS96 


Aluminum Safety Ladder 
Eliminates Maintenance Costs 

School maintenance men will be interested in the new 
type “F” safety ladder that is made of duralumin and 
is light weight and easy to use. The manufacturer claims 
that the ladder is practically indestructible and will last a 
lifetime under normal conditions. The metal construction 
does not sliver or bruise and requires no refinishing. 

One of its safety features is a rubber boot that fits 
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Start them off RIGHT with 


ATKINS 


Today's pupils are the craftsmen of tomorrow. 





And they'll be better craftsmen for having had 
access to quality tools right from the first day 
in the manual training room. With correctly- 
designed, keen-cutting Atkins Silver Steel 
Saws—saws that eat their way accurately 
through material with a minimum of effort — 
learning is less work and more pleasure. 


Of course, there's another factor favoring 
Atkins Saws for the school shop—the matter of 
economy. These are tough, rugged saws, well- 
qualified to stand up under the rough usage 
of unskilled hands. Say “Atkins” 
next saw requisition. 


on your 


ATKINS AND COMPANY 
471 S. Mlinois Street, Indi polis 9, indi 
Agents c. Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 


E . c . 
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over the ends to provide insulation against electrical 
contact when the ladder is used near high voltage. The 
boot that fits over the rounded tops prevents the ladder 
from slipping sideways, and the boot on the bottom gives 
Duo-Safety Ladder 


ground insulation and safer footing. 


Corporation, Oshkosh, Wis. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS97 





NEW CATALOGS 


Public Health Report 
Recommends Dishwashing Methods 





A comprehensive survey of methods of dishwashing, in- 
cluding operation of dishwashing departments and _ tests 
necessary to determine if utensils have been properly 
cleaned and sterilized, appears in a recent issue of Public 
Health Reports, published by the U.S.Public Health Service. 
The detergent study also covers and gives diagrams illus- 
trating the operating principles of types of dishwashing 
machines in common use. 

Copies of this issue can be obtained for 5 cents each 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or on request at 
no charge from Economics Laboratory, Inc., 914 Guardian 
Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS98 


Revised Edition of Subject Headings 
Now Available for Small Libraries 


The fifth revised edition of “List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries” by Sears and Monro has been made avail- 
able by the H: W. Wilson Company, 950-72 University 
Avenue, New York City 52. Two hundred new subjects 
have been added, many of which relate to World War II. 
Some changes have been made to agree with changes in 
the Library of Congress. Also included are notes defining 
the meaning and usage of about 100 subjects. All changes 
made necessary by the increased use of this list by medium- 
sized libraries and schools also are included. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS9Y 


New Film aa, 


Contains Educational Subjects 


Educational and special purpose films are listed in the 
1945 film catalog just released by the Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J., motion picture producers and distributors. 
The catalog is attractively bound and the films are arranged 
to permit quick selection of titles. Length of time and sale 
and rental price of the 16 mm. films are given. 

In the educational section, films designed especially for 
classroom use are available as teaching aids in history, 
geography, chemistry, physics and social studies, as well as 
health and safety. Each subject is described on a colored, 
illustrated page which permits classroom discussion of the 
subject. 

A large number of releases from the Office of War 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page |!! 
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The Shortage of Textbooks is caused 
by the Shortage of Paper and Every 
Day sees more of your books—now 


in use—wearing out. 





Time for Action 








order HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 12» 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















“Libraries are not made; they GROW” 


ptugustine Girrell 


Skillful conclusions drawn from observation of student 
reading habits led to high windows, resulting in better 





* A collection of books cannot be considered as sepa- 


rate from their surroundings; for accessibility, desira- 
















— bility, and attractiveness are prime causes of their appeal 
+e to be read. The Library of the Leyden Community High 
School, at Franklin Park, Illinois, is an excellent example 
of a library—books and housing—growing together— 
with planning for future growth inherent in the scheme. 
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light, more wall space, and an atmosphere which centers 















attention on the books, rather than the world outside. 


Since most students read happily and eagerly. at home 
—and dutifully, often resentfully, in institutional sur- 





roundings—a happy arrangement of informal furniture 
in the center of the room beguiles the reader—makes 
his study periods a privilege, rather than a chore. 

This excellent library truly grew—out of the minds 
and dreams of school officials—and with the assistance 
of GAYLORD Representatives, for, naturally, the library 
furniture was manufactured and installed by GAYLORD 


Bros., Inc. 


~ GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better 
Library Furniture and Supplies 


Child Health is a Prime 





Interest of Parents... 


CTirelge me sitiel-Yat 
Health with 





Fuel Savings Alone Pay 
For Cost of Installation 


On windy, winter days, enough cold air leaks 
through the cracks around school windows to 
seriously chill the building. This endangers 
student health and wastes school-district money. 
Correct the condition once and for all with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips installed by 

Chamberlin factory - trained 





Prop er Installation | ¢xperts. Chamberlin Weath- 
is HALF the Jobh—| °'S‘*ipping has already been 
installed on over 20,000 

CHAMBERLIN, schools alone. From produc- 
does it Right! tion of quality materials to 











actual installation, the 
nationwide Chamberlin or- 
ganization controls the job 
and accepts full responsibil- 
ity. Call the nearest Cham- 
berlin factory branch for any 
of these dependable weather- 
proofing services. 













INSULATION e CALKING 
WEATHER STRIPS e SCREENS 
STORM SASH e IN-DOR-SEALS 


CHAMBERLIN 


CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Formerly Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co.) 
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n CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA a 
ae 1274 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan a 
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Information and the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
has been listed. These releases include war subjects, many 
of which were filmed in actual combat. School authorities 
can obtain copies of the catalog without charge. 


e When inquiring, reter to NS100 





Standard Film Directory 
Lists Nontheatrical Films 


The new blue book of nontheatrical films distributed by 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, classi- 
fies 6214 films under 176 subject headings. The catalog, 
under its usual title of “1000 and One,” is arranged in five 
major divisions: classified subject index, alphabetical index, 
classified film listings, index to producers and distributors 
(with prices in average figures) and index to advertisers. 

The subject index makes it possible to find films con- 
cerning arts and crafts, educationa! activities, child welfare 
and education, foreign films and general entertainment 
films. For example, the directory contains more than 50 
films on safety and its importance. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS101 





FILM RELEASES 





Back to Normal—16 mm. sound. 16 minutes. One of the 
first films to be made on the rehabilitation of limbless war 
casualties. Describes how men, women and children in- 
jured in the Blitz in England and on the battlefield are 
taught to use new artificial limbs. The film urges commu- 
nity responsibility to accept them and judge them by their 
ability to lead notmal lives.—Film Division, British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS102 


Water Birds—16 mm. sound. | reel. Depicts the physical 
characteristics, habits and environment of American water 
birds. The adaptivity and care of the young of the egret, 
mallard duck, flamingo and brown pelican are shown. An 
animated sequence describes the winter and summer homes 
and principal migration route of the Canada goose.—En- 
cyclopaedia Brittannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS103 


Welding and Cutting Series—35 mm. slide films. A train- 
ing program on oxy-acetylene welding and cutting opera- 
tions for teachers in vocational schools. Included is a safety 
lesson on the care and handling of equipment and neces- 
sary fire precautions. Three instructor’s supplements and 25 
student’s lesson booklets are supplied with the films.— 
Linde Air Products Company, Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation, 30 East Forty-Second Street, New 
York City 17. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS104 


Address manufacturers for further details or use Readers’ Service blank on page I!! 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 





WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 

ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $4.00-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 

signed to help the student use 

the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. § 
Thumb indexed, $4.00, 



















Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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are built to give unfailing service for long periods 
of time. Many have been run thousands of times 
without mechanical replacements of any sort. In- 
vestment in a Holmes machine is your guaranty 
of brilliant film projection, dependable perform- 


ance and maintenance-free operation. 


Our armed forces are still taking all that we can 


make, but we hope your turn will come soon. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 








A GENERATION WITH BETTER VISION 


reduces outdocr glare to a soft, diffused light. 
Write for complete description and prices. 


Send for Catalog No. 78 showing complete shade 
line and other school equipment and supplies. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Supertex Sightsaver window shades give students of today the advan- 
tages of correctly controlled light and ventilation. Translucent fabric 







































Made 7z Permanence & Utility | 
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ARE IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


On the school front throughout America, 
in high schools, colleges and universities Mc- 
Arthur Super-Turk and Super-Gym towels 
are setting up an enviable record for long 
service. You'll want these quality towels in 
your school, too, when victory comes. Write 
for the economical McArthur School Plan. 


Geo. M°ARTHUR & Sons 


BARABOO, WIS. 





MONAURAL OO EUNASAATC LT 
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Country Town—l6 mm. sound. 16 minutes. Films a 
day in a British market town whose history dates back to 
the seventh century. The town was the last landmark at 
sea to those pilgrims who left England to found a colony 
in America in 1620.—Film Division, British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS105 
























Chants Populaires—16 mm. sound. | reel each. A series 
of five films featuring French-Canadian folk songs from 
the 16th century to popular present day songs. The songs 
are combined with animated cartoons and are sung by the 
Alouette Quartet—Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty- 
Fifth Street, New York City 19. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS106 


A Start in Life—l16 mm. sound. 22 minutes. Describes 
the training that British children receive to prepare them 
for life beyond the school gates. The film tells how they 
receive the proper care from birth and the benefit of a full 
education.—Film Division, British Information Seryices, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS107 
























PEACE TABLES... 


that will help keep Victory S@cUre = Rural Areas With Low-Cycle Power 
Will Benefit by Projector 


PLANNED FOR THE FUTURE 





In schoolrooms throughout the nation, the youth Schools in rural.areas and other localities where 60 cycle 
of America are being guided toward their future facilities are not obtainable will benefit by a new feature 
peacetime tasks. Educators are preparing them to of the Filmosound 16 mm. sound projector. Model 156-VB 
assume, with our returning heroes, the responsi- of Bell and Howell Company, 7100 McCormick Road, Chi- 
bilities and high purposes of a lasting peace. Sturdy cago 45, is engineered for 25 cycle operation and is ex- 


American Seating Company school equipment pected to fill a real demand in rural areas after the war. 


aids the progress of their studies— Universal tables, 
and seats and desks that contribute to good 
posture and help conserve eyesight. Attractive 
“American” chairs furnish school auditoriums. 

Our present production is almost entirely lim- 
ited to products needed for war, and will so con- 
tinue until final Victory. When 
peace comes, however, we shall be 
ready, without delay, to supply ~ 
your needs for the expanded edu- 
cational programs ahead. 





BUY AND KEEP U. S. WAR BONDS 





The model is identical in other respects with Filmosound’s 
model 156-V. The entire output of the projector is now 
allocated only to military and high priority civilian use, 
but it will be available to schools after the war. 


© When inquiring, refer to NS108 


cAmetcan Seating Company 


VWORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING | 
I 
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THE NEW KEYSTONE || 
OVERHEAD PROJECTOR | | 


With this new projector, the instructor, the projector 
and the screen are brought together at the front of the 
classroom. The instructor remains facing his class in 
a normal teaching situation. As he points with his 
pencil to features of the slide under discussion, the 
shadow of the pencil is reproduced on the screen. 
Original drawings, sketches or written messages can 
be projected by using special etched glass slides. 
Write for complete data. 


en tont 





KEYSTONE 
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By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye 


Schorling-Smith 
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ARITHMETIC 








for grades 3-8 





Important new trends in arithmetic teaching 
are effectively incorporated in this new series 
including 


Building meanings with the help of concrete 
and semi-concrete imagery 


Guiding pupils in analyzing and in gen- 
eralizing 


Pointing out interrelationships in the num- 
ber system 
Recognizing the social significance of arith- 


metic 


World Book Company 


| 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5. New York 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16/ 
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The boys returning will want to see their 
own and their comrades’ names. The least 
your school can do is to honor them. 


A Victory Cast Honor 
Roll Plaque, beautifully 
mounted, is an endur- 
ing tribute to their sac- 
rifice and an inspira- 
tion to your present 
student body... Each 
plaque is artistically 
designed to suit the 
architecture of the 
building for which it is 
ordered ... Carefully 














executed in a newly 
developed non-critical 
material, with raised 





letters, it has the 
same appearance as 
solid bronze. 




















Arrange now for 
Postwar Bronze 
Tablets. Avoid 

delay later. 














A free full-size drawing of the plaque desired will be made on request. 
Send for illustrated literature without obligation. 








“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” since 1927 
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SAFEGUARD 


Your School Lockers 


ae 








/ Dependable NATIONAL 


Self- Locking Shackle Locks 


Here is Low Cost Protection that gives you real security 
with a minimum of maintenance and replacement. Forty | 
years of lock manufacturing experience is your guarantee 
of faithful and long service. 































These National Combination Locks require dialing to three 
numbers to open. When shackle of lock is inserted the 
combination is disarranged and lock must be redialed to 
open. 

These Combination Locks are sturdily built throughout of 
high quality materials. Shackles are 5/16” diameter. Case 
is double steel construction with black enameled dial with 
white enameled recessed numerals and graduations. Easy 
to dial—easy to read. Available in thousands of different 
combinations. 


For the duration these Locks will be supplied only in Bright 
or Plain Zinc Plated Finish and Lacquered. 


Available under MRO priority when in accordance with 
CMP Regulation No. 5A. 
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Roaches won't molest these bookbindings! 


_ Cockroaches aren’t interested in the tough, im- 

pervious pyroxylin coatings of “‘Fabrikoid’’* and 

_ PX Cloth bookbinding materials. These famous 

| Du Pont fabrics also resist moisture, grease, dirt = 

_ and rough wear. ‘‘Fabrikoid” and PX Cloth are T 

_ off to war now. But keep them in mind when 
you specify school books that will last longer! I 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics 


No. 265 Self-Locking 
SHACKLE LOCK—A ve 

pular style School Locker 

ock. When shackle is open, 
dial is locked against rotation. 
Because of open face design 
and visible stationary marker the 
number dialed is never obscured. 
A complete installation of these fine 
looking locks will add to the appear: 
ance of your lockers. 


| Division, Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. * 

No. 264 Mastecheved 
Spey > — —~ *“FABRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its Z 
satan die on Oe _ pyroxylin coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 16. 


ilar to the No. 265 lock. 
However, this lock is mas- 18: 


terkeyed so that an authorized 20 
custodian can gain immediate D U 1 Oo N T 
and direct access by use of a 


master key. Students can open 
lock by dialing. 


nse MN sadetrbton fo somal PX CLOTH A 
““FABRIKOID“”’ 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«es THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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The State Capitol at Salem, Oregon 


Helps Build 
Good Citizenship 


“I believe that the true purpose 
of our public school system is to 
perpetuate our representative form 
of government through an educated 
citizenry, by freeing them from prej- 
udice, ignorance and superstition. 

“Reading is the key that unlocks 
the door to most of the basic knowl- 
edge on which this accomplishment 
depends. The Reader’s Digest is a 
fascinating record of events and 
trends which broadens the outlook 
of students, and gives them a more 
comprehensive grasp of the prin- 
ciples and meaning of good citizen- 
ship, and of their responsibilities 
in human relationships. As such 
it is a most valuable aid to present- 
day education.” 


Dr. ARTHUR E. THOMPSON 
Superintendent 
Department of Public Instruction 
Bismarck, North Dakota 











“A Contribution to the Maintenance 





of Our Form of Government 


Say Dr. Rex Putnam, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the State of Oregon 


HE THESIS on which our whole 

state system of education is 
based,” writes Dr. Putnam, “is to 
inculcate in the minds of our youth 
the advantages of the democratic 
processes over all other types of 
governmental procedures. In the 
Social Studies our courses are all 
attuned to this ideal. 


“In this endeavor The Reader's 
Digest is making a contribution to 
the maintenance of our form of 
government, especially by implant- 
ing in young minds the concepts of 
desirable human relationships.” 


“Strengthening the 
Walls of Democracy” 


In 70,000 classrooms throughout 
the country The Reader’s Digest is 
—as Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 
the State of Nebraska, says —“play- 
ing an important part in strength- 
ening the walls of democracy.” 


The value of this educational 
service to the schools of America 
was attested by an impartial nation- 
wide survey, recently conducted by 
Dr. Gallup and his organization, 
among thousands of teachers, P.T. 
A. officers, and parents. One of the 
questions asked was: “Which one 
of these magazines, regularly dis- 
tributed to high school students, do 
you think serves best in helping 


high school boys and girls to be- 


come better American citizens?” 


TEN magazines were listed. Th< 
Reader's Digest easily won first 
preference — by a percentage so 
large that it exceeded the total vote 
for all three of the magazines that 
were next highest in the voting! 


“Breadth of View 
... Objectivity... 


Basic Humanity” 


The specific reasons for the over- 
whelming preference indicated by 
this survey are well expressed by 
Mr. John A. Shaw, Superintendent 
of Schools, Spokane, Washington. 
“L approve of The Reader's Digest,” 
writes Mr. Shaw, “because of the 
breadth of its point of view, its 
objectivity, basic humanity, and 
brevity. I would place it at the head 
of the list of required reading for 
teachers and high school students.” 


To those in charge of 70,000 of 
the nation’s classrooms it is not 
necessary to present these endorse- 
ments of their own good judgment. 
For them The Reader's Digest, and 
the supplementary educational ma- 
terial that goes with it, including 
the special 16-page insert of read- 
ing and vocabularly exercises, pro- 
vide a highly important and useful 
service that they can obtain from 
no other magazine. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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}, aan minds are naturally alert, active, eager and able 
to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is virtually 
no limit upon what they will reach out for, absorb, 
and use—if it comes to them in answer to their own 
curiosity and interest. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically 
designed for these alert minds. 


The treatment of each subject is pitched to the grade level 
where it is most frequently needed. Each article is treated 
fully to include both the elementary and more advanced 
conception of the subject. But in every instance the treat- 
ment is as direct and as simple as good writing can make it. 


The Compton highway is broad, bright, and straight. 
That is why all grades—elementary and through high 
school—use it so successfully—why Compton’s is first 
choice of school executives, teachers and librarians. 


mmm | The Fact-Index—aAn Exclusive Feature That Helps To Make 
Compton's Outstanding As a School and Library Encyclopedia 


Skilfully arranged so that every item of information and every 
picture may be found quickly — brief fact entries on subjects 
not treated in separate articles... many tables of information 
sought by young people. .. difficult names and terms pronounced. 








Et pens 
aa spiration from him who wanted the nation and the world 
Ws to be free; who saw that only through education and training 

could government of the people, by the people and for the people 

survive on earth . . . Lincoln, who learned by firelight with a 

board for a slate, a coal for a pencil, had the vision . . . Will we, 

with the great tools of education and training now at hand, fail 


to use them? 


* 
‘ 


‘ 


} Wee peace returns we, the living, must take renewed in- 
> 


In rebuilding a new world 16mm films and Victor Sound Motion 
For Freedom . . « Picture Equipment can and will take a great part — speeding 
ne and rae and advancing training and teaching, presenting to a receptive 

world the methods, achievements and meaning of Democracy. 


Victor Animatograph Corporation 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa . § [ fa, Bes. 
New York (18), McGraw Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42d St. @ Chicago (1), 188 W. Randolph " Fie, 18 Wome cesarisy Taamme Force 
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